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A ONE-ISSUE MICRO-SERIES — 
NEW FROM THE SOUTHERN KNIGHTS TEAM! 


Pansafredicopacog — or FRED for short (which he is). He'll 
acquire” anything from anywhen for you—IF the price is right. 


BIANCA — Fred's partner. She’s never met a lock she couldn't 
pick (except the ones on Fred's house). 


Transformers? Ha! Go-Bors? Bah! The FREDMOBILE beats them alll! I'sa 
sleek, FTL car that can turn into ANYTHING Cnor to mention, travel 
through space and time)! 


Fred and Bianca aren't without 
enemies, however—not one, not 
two, bur three separare agencies 
want them! 


The INTERPOL (Interstellar Police) 
agent wants them—regardless of 
consequences.Rambo would idol- 
ize this guy! 


The I.RS. (Interstellar Revenue 
Service) agent wants them--they 
haven't paid one thin credit of 
taxes on their ill-gorren gains! 


The REPO MAN wants them—and 
the Fredmobile! Irs been five 
years (relatively speaking) since 
Fred bought the car and he hasn't 
made a payment on time (which 
is ironic, when you think about it 
In fact, Fred hasn't made a 
payment at all! 


Now all of these “people” are converging here! Fred and Bianca have been 
hired to steal Earth’s greatest treasure. Not the Mona Lisa! Not the Venus de 
Milo! Not even Christie Brinkley! Whar could it be? 


Find out in — 


ARISTOCRATIC 


TRATERRESTRIAL 


TIME-TRAVELING 


THIEVES 


A COMICS INTERVIEW Publication. COMING THIS SUMMER! 


1986 Vogel Propst Kratt All nights reserved 
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STREETFIGHTER. Enclosed is my check or money order 


, adventure and mys- 
for $7.00 (outside U.S., $9.80 in U.S. funds). 


State 
Ocean Comics, Inc., 88 Tiernan Avenue, War- 


wick, RI 02886. All copies mailed in protective envelopes. 
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Yes, | want to be part of the action ‘ 
tery. Please enter my subscription to all 4 issues Oo 
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and different. If you enjoy MYSTERY and ADVEN- 
Send To: 


TURE with plenty of martial arts ACTION and EX- 
CITEMENT, you'll love STREETFIGHTER! Join this 


modern day crusader as he begins his war on the 
mobsters who would rule Metro City. Superbly written 
by Ron Fortier with dynamic art by Gary Kato and 
Bob Seppi, STREETFIGHTER is available at comic 


book speciality shops or by subscription. 
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EDITORIAL 


What does a publisher actually do, 
anyway? That's a question I get asked 
every so often. It was bad enough when I 
just wrote comics—no matter how you 
attempt to explain it, most people just can’t 
get it through their heads that comics aren't 
the sole work of an artist. Right after you 
introduce yourself as a comics writer, 
folks outside the field will come back with, 
“Oh, so you draw comics.” It’s a cross—a 
curse—every comics writer has to bear 
including, I'm sure, Stan Lee even after all 
these years. 

Anyway, as if that weren't a difficult 
enough concept to get across to people, 
explaining what a publisher does is a 
challenge of another magnitude al- 
together. 

The first reaction is usually, “Oh, so 
you print the comics.” While this is, in an 
abstract way, a truth of sorts, publishers 
are not, generally speaking, printers, Nor 
are we the monsters (excepting, of course, 
Gary Groth) we're usually made out to be 
(as in, “I really didn't want to team up 
Hawkman and Swamp Thing, but the 
publisher made me do it.”) J. Jonah Jame- 
son has probably done more damage to the 
image of publishers in comics than any 
single other source—which is ironic, when 
you think about it, since after writing J. 
Jonah’s harangues for many years and 
helping foster this bad image, Stan Lee 
went on to become a publisher, himself, 
and thus reap the reputation he had sown. 

So what does a publisher do, anyway? 
Hmm. Good question. I've conveniently 
run out of room to explain, so I guess I'll 
have to leave it for another day! 
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VITAL 


Name: Alan Lee Weiss 

Born: Chicago, 1948, and grew up 
in Las Vegas 

Residence: Manhattan 
Occupation: Writer/Artist 

Early Credits: I got into comics in 
’70 and '71 and did fillers and 
mystery stories. The first full sto- 
ry was for HOUSE OF MYSTERY 


1 Weiss and I are sitting over 
pistachio nuts and beverages, 
watching from a bar at the 


South Street Seaport’s Pier 17, as the 
rain falls on the Brooklyn Bridge and the 
East River. We're going to be talking 
about his limited series, STEELGRIP 
STARKEY, which is about a hero who 
is a construction worker, about his career 
in comics, and whatever else comes 


Up: hy 


DWIGHT JON ZIMMERMAN: What is 
a Steelgrip Starkey? \ 

ALAN WEISS: Well (gestures with arms 

he’s about this big, he’s about this long, 
and he’s about this country. He’s a 
modern allegorical figure — a techno- 
logical folklore character. I’m kind of 
writing for the new patriotism with this 
character. This is a guy that has a lot of 
the flavor of the clean '50s heroes, the 
guys that wouldn’t punch anybody first 
or kick em when they were down — the 
“keep 'em flying” kinda guy. I brought 
two comics that were the inspiration. 


“Steelgrip Starkey’s a modern allegorical 


and then I went on to “El Diablo,” 
an issue of DAREDEVIL, and then 
“Pellucidar.”” 


Favorite Comics: JUDGE DREDD; 
MR. MONSTER; GROO; THE 
SPIRIT; ROCKETEER; TWO- 
FISTED TALES; PIRACY; ACES 
HIGH; CHALLENGERS OF THE 


DWIGHT: The first is a copy of CAP- 
TAIN VICTORY #1, which shows Cap- 
tain Victory holding a couple of huge 
Kirbyesque weapons, and the other is a 
copy of GREEN LANTERN #175, which 
features the Demolition Team. 

ALAN: Steelgrip was originally going to 
be a redo of the Steel Sterling character 
from the '40s, but coming up with a new 
concept, something constructive — that 
was the first key... 

DWIGHT: ! guess literally he turned into 
something constructive. 

ALAN: He sure as hell did! The idea 
was: what if these machines in the hands 
of Captain Victory weren’t weapons? 
What if they weren’t guns? That was one 
spark. Also, whenever people do some- 
thing about construction characters 
they're always used offensively. And the 
Demolition Team in GREEN LANTERN 
is an example of that. What I was think- 
ing of here was the super power comes 
from the tool, rather than from the 
character; but it still took the man and 
his skill to work the job. We’re talking 
about a modern John Henry, but with 
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STATISTICS 


UNKNOWN by Kirby and Woody; 
Frazetta’s THUN’DA. 


Favorite Artists: Jack Kirby, Gil 
Kane, Joe Kubert, John Severin, 
Wally Wood, Al Williamson, John 
Buscema, Gene Colan, Neal 
Adams, Jim Steranko and many 
many others. 


a positive attitude toward the technolo- 
gy. John Henry was trying to beat the 
machines. I’m saying, have the 
machines work with you, because that’s 
the positive future as it will be. I felt that 
I had an original enough idea that I 
would also give him a new name. By 
now it had nothing to do anymore with 
the original concept — all that’s left is 
the red shirt. (Laughter.) I put this be- 
fore Jim Shooter and he liked the idea 
immediately. I was jazzed over the fact 
that this would allow me to take a whole 
different angle on the violence aspect. 
This would definitely be first and fore- 
most an adventure strip — I mean the 
man is risking his life because he’s work- 
ing with a technology that’s so far ad- 
vanced that it’s always going to be risky 
— but he takes it as his art and he takes 
it as his job and he doesn’t really see 
himself as a hero. Obviously, he’s set up 
by me to be an all-American archetype 
— a heroic version of Tom Sawyer 
grown up and on a scale only equaled 
by the folklore heroes. There are no su- 
pervillains in the strip. He’s not a law- 
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figure — he’d never punch anybody first.” 


man or a cop or even a vigilante-cop. 
He's not even a mutant-cop. (Laughter.) 
He’s a guy out to do a job to prove that 
a good man with the proper tool can 
work miracles, and I mean positive mira- 
cles, for a change. Superman could do 
a lot of this stuff, but he’d only do it on 
the way to capture the villain. With 
Steelgrip this is the end in itself. 
DWIGHT: I'm looking at the splash page 
from the first issue, and just from the 
thematic statements you're making here, 
it strikes me that you're trying to make 
this a character book. What you mention 
here about Junch hour Manhattan: ‘‘a 
million secretaries sweep through 
revolving doors, and most of them will 
avoid construction sites at all costs.’ I've 
seen the whole scenario in just those 
lines. 

ALAN: Well, I want to set this up, be- 
cause people have stereotypical ideas 
about the construction worker. Steelgrip 
is a college graduate. He’s doing this be- 
cause he prefers to; just like a lot of the 
guys I knew on the west coast that liked 
working with their hands, liked work- 


Fearless Al Weiss at home in his eyrie. 


ing outdoors, liked doing woodwork or 
plumbing work or cement work. This 
Apple Pie Enterprises that I use in #2 
was a real company of a bunch of friends 
of mine, out-of-work artists, actors, mu- 
sicians, that did freelance construction. 
It's amazing! I dug a swimming pool 
with my own hands — four of us did it 
— and it ruined me for drawing for a 
couple of weeks but it was a great feel- 
ing. It was just so strange. Kilroy was 
here. 

DWIGHT: It is amazing the kind of satis- 
faction you can get from doing work with 
your own hands. 

ALAN: The allegory of that specific feel- 
ing is exactly what I’m doing with Steel- 
grip. His job is his adventure and his art 
because he’s spending the time of his life 
at it. Let us hope that we all can say the 
same. That's not a real high-fallutin’ sen- 
timent but it sure is a nice one. At the 
same time I want to capitalize on this re- 
cent wave of new American patriotism, 
but I wanted to do it in a way that I felt 
was original, had something to add, and 
wasn’t just another RAMBO. 


DWIGHT: That would enhance rather 
the exploit? 
ALAN: Sure. But not only that, because 


I thought we had worked through cer- 
tain of those old ideas -¢ kill a Comie 
for Uncle Sam — and here we are do- 


ing the same thing, trying to provesin the 
movies ten years after the fact that we 
could win the war. It’s kinda ridiculous. 
1 like a rowdy adventure strip as much 
as anyone, in fact probably more than 
most, and...DRASTIC ACTION 
COMICS is going to be the book I'll be 
doing two steps down the line... 
DWIGHT: For any particular company? 
ALAN: Marvel wants it. The main 
character is Scuff Ruffin. He’s a profes- 
sional comic-strip character who is a 
sidekick to a different hero every issue. 
“‘Wonderwar”’ will be a back-up feature 
to that — it’s also the graphic novel I’m 
working on right now for Marvel. But, 
Steelgrip Starkey, now there’s a name 
that doesn’t sound like your usual 
avenger-type assassin. 

DWIGHT: It brings to mind a steel grip 
— but what's a starkey? 


WRITER/ARTIST 


“He’s a very positive American hero.” 


“I'd love to have Steranko do an issue.” 


ALAN: The star key. His name is Star- 
key and they call the company Star Key 
Enterprises. As Mr. Pilgrim, the inven- 
tor of Technalchemy, the technology that 
the all-purpose power tool belongs to, 
says, ‘The stars are the keys to all 
things.’’ There's a little occult, a little 
mysticism, involved here. But as you 
said, yes, it’s a character book, but there 
are a fixed number of major characters. 
It doesn’t get overly involved, especial- 
ly in the first six, because I’m sort of es- 
calating, in scope and scale, the tasks 
that they take on. 

DWIGHT: It sounds like you're an- 
ticipating this going beyond the limited 
series, ‘ 

ALAN: That depends on how popular 
the book is, of course; on what the sales 
figures are. | would like the series to con- 
tinue. I have ideas written down for at 
least twenty more stories. The book is 
set up so that many different artists could 
work on it. If we go into another set, then 
some of the guys who couldn’t do it dur- 
ing the first run might actually get in on 
it. Mike Kaluta was supposed to draw 
#5 but had to bow out... 

DWIGHT: You say it’s geared so that 
other artists can draw it... 

ALAN: I'd like to keep writing it. 
DWIGHT: How are you structuring 
things? Do you deliberately try to make 
an adventure that would work for the 
partricular artist? 

ALAN: Absolutely. Jim Sherman, who's 
inking and coloring all six, is drawing 
#3 and it’s perfectly suited to him. It’s 
outdoors, it’s tracking, it's woodsman- 
ship, it’s gonna be fantastic. I've asked 
several other folks to draw issues of 
STEELGRIP. I'd love to have Jim Ster- 
anko do an issue. I would like to do at 
least one or two favorite stories that I 
have — but I didn’t anticipate drawing 
this strip in the first place. 

DWIGHT: That’s sort of unusual be- 
cause everyone knows you as an artist. 
ALAN: I know, I created this but I don’t 
know if it’s really right for me artistical- 
ly. I did have a clear idea of what I want- 
ed it to look like — a distillation of all 
the Kirby, Gil Kane, Steranko machines 
I'd ever seen, but different and applica- 
ble to this particular kind of animation 
where the machine can grow before your 
eyes and then unbuild back down like 
a film running backwards. I always see 
it as a Ray Harryhausen stop-motion ef- 
fect. The spirit of it is what's exciting to 
me. It’s a positive application of this lev- 
el of power for creative work — and in 
one issue, after realizing they've built 
something in the wrong place for the 
wrong reasons, Steelgrip destroys it on 
the spot. 

DWIGHT: He has integrity. 


GO TEAM GO! Steelgrip Starkey and crew field a flying pile of radioactive garbage. 


ALAN: He was chosen for that reason. 
It’s very much a King Arthur situation, 
when he kneels over that tool and grabs 
the handle. He becomes the power 
source. The tool has to be programmed 
by Shari, the female character, so what 
I've set up is a yin-yang with a mediat- 
ing force all coming together for new 
creativity. That’s what the allegory is all 
about: the positive image of the Ameri- 
can working man as we used to see it, 
before we got into the ’60s and got cyni- 
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cal, and then downright despondent in 
the '70s. This is the kind of guy that Un- 
cle Sam could come down and shake his 
hand and say, ‘‘Why, Steelgrip, you’ve 
really shown us our true image.”” 
DWIGHT: This all sounds great and 1 
want to stand up and salute the flag and 
all, but it also sounds to me like you're 
trying to bring back a spirit of the kind 
of comics you were reading when you 
were young. 

ALAN: Well, that’s for certain. This strip 


is not mutants an” it's not ninjas. I think 
of it as a cross between Warner Bros. ani- 
mation and the old films of the ’30s — 
once they started, they never stopped. 
The kind of scale that Steelgrip works 
on. ..He’s propping up the U.N. He’s 
saving parts of South America from 
earthquakes. But he’s risking his life to 
do it and at first he doesn’t think that’s 
what he signed up to do. 
DWIGHT: So this is almost a man 
against nature... 
ALAN: It’s never against. When he real- 
izes that it’s ‘‘against,’’ he fixes it. His 
site is the cleanest. He cleans up toxic 
wastes. You don’t have to destroy some- 
thing to be the hero. 
DWIGHT: You pitched the idea to Jim 
Shooter a few years ago — what grabbed 
him about it? 
ALAN: I think it was that it’s a very posi- 
tive American hero. Jim and I had 
worked with Captain America, we had 
done a couple of AVENGERS, and I 
think one of his major strengths is how 
he can grasp a character and feel what's 
right for it. He looked at what I gave him 
and said, ‘“‘How soon can you do it?”’ 
Very supportive. 
DWIGHT: When was that? 
ALAN: That was the beginning of ’83. 
DWIGHT: That's a long genesis. 
ALAN: There were a couple of real dis- 
appointing delays. We were on the 
schedule, we were off the schedule. We 
were going to be bi-monthly, now we’re 
going to be monthly. We lost people that 
were gonna work on it. And they want- 
ed to have all six issues together 
before... 
DWIGHT: By ‘‘they”’ are you saying the 
company wanted all six done? 
ALAN: Or at least pencilled and plotted. 
DWIGHT: Did you envision it as an Epic 
series or a Marvel series? 
ALAN: It was always going to be Epic. 
Jim Starlin, way back at the beginning 
of Epic, came to me and said, “‘Look, this 
is the time to take some of those Califor- 
nia ideas out. Marvel's finally going to 
do a creator-owned deal.’ I came up 
with the concept and we went six 
months with just lawyers haggling. 
DWIGHT: It must have been very frus- 
trating. Did you ever feel at some point 
like just chucking the whole deal? 
ALAN: Twice. (Laughter.) But here we 
are. At the same time I was working on 
this graphic novel, WONDERWAR, 
which is a whole different thing. We 
were almost set to go with STEELGRIP 
by the end of '84, but Jim Sherman had 
to take a couple of leaves of absence 
while we were not on schedule, to do 
things like illustrate the Joan Rivers 
book: THE LIFE AND TIMES OF HEIDI 
ABROMOWITZ. The original deal was 


NUMBER 1 OF A 4 ISSUE MINI-SERIES 


THIS BOOK 
SOLD OUT! 
DID YOU 
GET A 
COPY? 


FAZE ONE FAZERS is the hottest selling title from AC 
Comics. Reports from across the country indicate that it is 
a sell out. The publisher has sold all copies and is unable to 
fill additional distributor and store reorders for No. 1 of this 
4 issue mini-series. The same thing is happening with the 
second issue. 

Realizing the demand, AC Comics was able to scrape up 
an additional 100 copies from the printer who always keeps 
a small quantity of everything he prints. These mint books 
are now available at $5.00 each. No dealers, no discounts. 
Limit 1 per order. In addition we have approximately 125 
damaged copies. These were returned to the publisher 
because of damage in shipping. Defects would include 
scuffing, slight spine bending, corners bent, etc. These will 
be sold at cover price ($1.75), best condition books sold 
first. First come, first served. Limit 3 copies. per customer, 
no dealers, no discount. 

Issue No. 2 is still available at $1.75. Pre-publication 
distributor orders on issues 2-4 were very low. If you wish 
to obtain a copy of issues 3 and 4, reserve your copy now 
with your bookstore to assure that your store orders a suffi- 
cient quantity. Do not order FAZERS 3 and 4 directly from 
AC Comics! Postage on 1 to 3 books is 70 cents. Order 
from: PARAGON PUBLICATIONS, P.O. Box 1216, 


Longwood, FL 32750. 


that Jim would ink and color all six is- 
sues so they have a consistency, so we 
did everything to make sure that hap- 
pened. He’s pencilling the third one 
himself. That’s the way the book was 
planned, and maybe we'll ride the anti- 
RAMBO backlash a little bit. I’m bank- 
ing a lot on the positive spirit of this 
strip. I would like it to be as successful 
a strip as THE SPIRIT or as JUDGE 
DREDD or even as MR. MONSTER these 
days — I get the biggest kick out of that 
strip. I’d love to draw a story with that 
guy. 

DWIGHT: How are you getting the word 
out to people that STEELGRIP STARKEY 
isn’t a generic superhero title? 
ALAN: Steelgrip is ‘‘America’s hardest 
working hero,” and that’s what we want 
to stress. What I did want made clear is 
that he’s not being a superhero and by 
the same token he’s not just a construc- 
tion worker. He is a superhero in essence 
but he has no super powers of himself. 
The heroism comes out of his personal 
makeup, as it should — and ultimately 
has to with any character. 

DWIGHT: I’ve always felt that the 
greatest heroes, especially in fiction, 
were normal people who rose above 
themselves. 

ALAN: If you want to use the term 
working-class hero at that level, I think 
that’s exactly what we have here. He’s 
chosen to represent a whole level of folks 
at that feeling. It doesn’t matter what 
your job is, it’s what your attitude to it 
is — and that’s why I’ve never done a 
monthly strip. 

DWIGHT: You did the ‘‘Pellucidar”’ ser- 
ies for DC. 

ALAN: That’s one of the things that con- 
vinced me I didn’t like that kind of a 
schedule. I decided that if I were to do 
it, I'd like it to be with my own creations. 
Steelgrip’s my most recent idea and yet 
he’s going to be the first one to hit the 
stands — because I felt he should be 
more a series than a graphic novel. 
WONDERWAR will start out as a graph- 
ic novel and continue as the backup fea- 
ture in DRASTIC ACTION COMICS. The 
first character that Marvel was interest- 
ed in was Scuff, but he’ll be the third 
one to come out. 

DWIGHT: This all-purpose power tool 
— you’ve shown me illustrations and it’s 
this gigantically complex piece of 
machinery. . . 

ALAN: It’s never the same. Shari, is 
what we call the technotary. She’s far 
more than just a secretary — she’s the 
essential female spirit and energy. She 
programs the tool and only she can do 
it. Its computer will only respond to her 
— that's to make sure that the tool can 
never be misused by any one individu- 


We'll ride the anti-Rambo backlash.” 


al, even the hero. It’s the difference be- 
tween white magic and black magic, at 
that level. They never know what the 
tool will look like until Steelgrip grabs 
the handle — Arthur at the sword — and 
then it builds itself from the sub-atomic 
level on up, which we call Technalche- 
my for technological alchemy. It’s al- 
ways changing. It’s always new. It 
doesn’t have to be huge to be very 
powerful. The main point is that when 
he’s finished it builds back down to the 
main component. It can adapt to 
whatever the job is — so far we haven’t 
been stumped. We have a couple of sur- 
prises coming that I won't divulge now, 
but I will say that the six issues make 
a complete story. 

DWIGHT: Did you find yourself having 
to fight any superhero biases or 
prejudices as you were putting this 
together? 

ALAN: That was the easiest thing. 
Whatever the superhero did I tried not 
to do. I tried to put the focus on the 
things that a lot of superheroes just do 
as a by-product or don’t concern them- 
selves with at all. It’s much more at the 
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level of an American folklore character 
who’s constructive rather than destruc- 
tive. The confrontation is one of energy 
rather than of hate or revenge. 
DWIGHT: What is thig fold-out? 
ALAN: We have a bop that folds 
out at the center of issu #1. It’s an ‘‘ad- 
vertising’’ brochure for the all-purpose 
power tool that tells you what it can do, 
how it does it, how to get in touch with 
these people. Star Key Enterprises is set 
up as an experimantal company for a 
year — because we were going to be bi- 
monthly and that would be the six is- 
sues — and then at that time they’ll de- 
cide whether they want to renew it. It 
also mentions in the brochure that we 
work in space, undersea, on land, in the 
air; and during the six issue span we do 
all of those things. 

DWIGHT: How has your relationship 
with Epic been going? 

ALAN: Just fine. Margaret Clark is the 
editor on the book, and the gal takes care 
of business. She’s very nice. Since last 
fall when we realized that we were gon- 
na be back on the schedule, in fact, that 
we would go monthly — that’s when 
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things started speeding up again. We 
had all the issues in pencil at that point, 
so now it's just a matter of getting inks 
and color done, and scripting on the last 
couple. I drew issue #s 1, 2 and 6. Sher- 
man drew #3. Val Mayerik did #4 and 
#5 — which features the possible nega- 
tive side of Steelgrip, and probably some 


of the best Val Mayerik art you've seen. 

If you're asking whether I've had in- 
terference on the stories — no. They've 
been just wonderful, as far as just mak- 
ing sure that what we're doing is ap- 
propriate for the character, which is all 
I really want. We had to submit a syn- 
opsis of all six stories at the very begin- 
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ning because Archie Goodwin wanted 
to get a full picture — and once he un- 
derstood it and he liked it, then we’ve 
been free to go on. 

DWIGHT: There are other comic-related 
topics I'd like to ask at you, and also bits 
on your career. What was the thing that 
kept you in touch with comics? Adver- 


i i difeo. don’t 


tising work certainly pays a lot more. 
ALAN: I said this once before and I hope 
it’s not misunderstood: I treat my comics 
as my fine art. I put so much into the 
comics that sometimes it becomes im- 
practical to do the monthly grind — it 
would certainly be impractical as far as 
inspiration. But there are those of us who 
just love the comics and always have and 
it never stopped. Take a Dave Stevens 
or a Berni Wrightson. You don’t see 
their work from time to time — but then 


pencils of an unpub 
lished Jim Starlin 
WARLOCK script. 


something comes out and knocks your 
socks off. Chances are, they’ve been de- 
veloping that idea for years and years. 
There are a lot of us back there. 
DWIGHT: What's your overall impres- 
sion of the field right now? 

ALAN: I think it’s terrific, very exciting. 
There's a lot of experimental work that’s 
come and gone. There are these great 
oddball strips sort of on the parameters 
of accepted comics that are so delight- 
ful, like MR. MONSTER. There are the 
SPIRIT reprints which I think you can 
hold up to the best of the latest comics. 
We're getting a chance to look at foreign 
work — British, French. I’m a big Moe- 
bius fan. Graphic novels. 

DWIGHT: So you don’t feel that there 
are too many comics on the market? 
ALAN: The cream’s gonna rise to the top 
and it has a lot to do with how true the 
spirit is, you know? You look at ROCK- 
ETEER and you know that the man’s 
soul went into it. 

DWIGHT: What do you think holds 
comics back from being a more popular 
form of entertainment? 

ALAN: As usual, it’s the old-time 
cliches, they’re trash, they’re for kids. 
We’ve already risen above them but 
they’re still there. I do believe, however, 
that there is, because of the comics stores 
and direct sales, a greater number of 
older folks looking at these comical 
books — as we like to call them on the 
west coast. Calling them comical books 
kind of heightens the surrealistic aspects 
where you're not only looking at them 
at the level that you saw them when you 
were 14, but with the added perspective 
of being older. 

DWIGHT: I remember when I was a kid 
buying STAR-SPANGLED WAR STO- 
RIES with all those really improbable 
tales of soldiers fighting dinosaurs and 
it always bothered me. Why do these 
things? I hated 'em! 

ALAN: That’s because when we were 
kids.there was a point when we got 
“scientific” and we knew that people 
couldn’t breathe on Venus and that the 
dinosaurs died out at a certain time, 
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let the star nonsense get to them.” 


Then you go full circle and come back 
around to where you accept it again at 
the surrealistic level. ‘I know this is 
ridiculous but I’m going to have a good 
time with it.”’ If you don’t have that at- 
titude then you can’t enjoy underground 
comics, you can’t enjoy anything in 
HEAVY METAL. You've gotta be able 
to let it go a little bit. 

DWIGHT: The suspension of disbelief? 
ALAN: Sure. They’re crazy and they're 
wonderful. What about reading a Craig 
Russell? You have to let your eyes just 
follow those lines and get into it and go 
for it. Wrightson never could under- 
stand how I could enjoy drawing a 
romance book as much as drawing ‘‘Pel- 
lucuidar’’ — but I'd seen Steranko’s 
romance job, a couple of Gray Morrow 
jobs, some things that Neal Adams did, 
and I had a great time. It was a relief 
from having to do the stock superhero. 
I didn’t ever want to get pigeonholed as 
just superheroes or whatever the last 
thing I did was. 

DWIGHT: What do you think has been 
the greatest change that has helped im- 
prove comics? 

ALAN: When they’re not scared; they 
loossen up and try new styles, some- 
thing crazy like MOONSHADOW or 
THE ONE — both accessible to not just 
the regular fan, but with some terrific 
new ideas and new ways of telling them. 
You have to bring a certain amount of 
yourself to them. STEELGRIP, I feel, is 
pretty much accessible to everybody — 
there’s nothing obscure. I would like it 
to be accessible to anybody reading their 
first comic or someone who's been read- 
ing comics for 30 years — have enough 
of the right spirit so when you put the 
book down you say, ‘‘Now that was a 
good ride. I got my money’s worth. It’s 
a book I'll be able to look at again in ten 
years.”” That’s what Wrightson and 
Kaluta and Brunner and Smith and all 
of us in the early ’70s were trying to do 
— just take all of that love that we had 
for the ECs and the early DCs and Mar- 
vels and try... Starlin really pulled it 
through with some full series — taking 
the awe that he had and saying, ‘‘I’m go- 
ing to go even harder.” 

DWIGHT: You did some inking on one 
of his WARLOCKs, I believe? 

ALAN: Sure. There’s a whole issue of 
WARLOCK that I drew that was never 
published. Jim keeps saying, ‘‘Al, drag 
that thing out. Let’s publish that suck- 
er.” It’s an issue that I have in pencil Xe- 
rox — about 150 pages of my work is sit- 
ting around in various inventory jobs: 
AVENGERS; two issues of SUB- 
MARINER; a couple of CAPTAIN 
AMERICAs; a couple of Westerns. I've 
had the experience recently with ‘Palm 


Sunday,” the Gypsy story in AMAZING 
HIGH ADVENTURES #2. That's a job 
that I pencilled when I was in Califor- 
nia that I’d just held onto for all of those 
years. Carl Potts had seen it way back 
then, and he decided to use it finally. 
What a strange experience it was to ink 
a job that you'd pencilled all those years 
ago. I pencilled the hell out of that suck- 
er so I had to ink it the same way — it 
took awhile. Same for the Quicksilver job 
in MARVEL FANFARE; it was drawn 
about four years before they actually 
used it. 

DWIGHT: Mentioning changes in style, 
applying that to Jim Starlin, how do you 
assess the change in his art since the 
WARLOCK days? 
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ALAN: Well, he did a lot of study from 
life. He went into painting — that 
changed his style for quite awhile. With 
the ‘‘Metamorphosis Odyssey" he was 
into a photographic style. Now, if any- 
thing, he’s gone back to the old 
WARLOCK kind of style — taking what 
he learned and going back to the tried- 
and-true style and simplicity and 
straight-on storytelling. When Starlin 
tells you a story he puts the character 
right on your nose. There’s no question 
of what he wants you to see. Jim is also 
one of the least starstruck people, for as 
successful as he is in this business. He 
and Berni Wrightson live upstate, they 
run around in the woods and have a 
good old time, and they just don’t let the 
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“I love drawing Sub-Mariner, especially.” 


star nonsense get to them like a lot of 
guys have. 

DWIGHT: If you were in an editorial po- 
sition at a comic-book company. . . 
ALAN:-OOO!! (Laughter.) 

DWIGHT: What would you tell your 
creative team? 

ALAN: Oh. The creative team. Probably 
just a distillation of everything I’ve said 
so far. You want to do a strip, put as 
much of your self and your spirit and 
what you, love about comics into it. I 
have a saying tacked to my drawing 
board: ZEN COMIC STRIPPING. That’s 
a reminder to have a good time. Some- 
times when you get under deadline pres- 
sures, you can forget that you’re sup- 
posed to be enjoying this. If you're not, 
then you're a slave and an idiot. I mean, 
just the fact that we got to choose a crea- 
tive outlet to make our daily bread — 
what a wonderful choice that is! That’s 
also why I’m taking a chance with a cou- 
ple of things that I created. [ could be 
drawing one of the established Marvel 
characters and that wouldn’t be a come- 
down because I love ‘em, Sub-Mariner 
especially. But as Denny O’Neil said one 
time, ‘‘Most of the time we’re mediocre, 
but when we're great we are something 
apart.”’ Frank Miller said it in his ROLL- 
ING STONE interview: When the comics 
are really on, when they’re cookin’, 
they’re not movies, they’re not televi- 
sion, they’re not animation, they’re 
something special and apart that the 
reader can bring his own experiences to 
and have an experience that’s unlike any 
of the other artforms. Also, as Neal 
Adams likes to say, and I like to dredge 
this one up: comics, like jazz, is one of 
the true American artforms, developed 
right here. 

DWIGHT: Okay. Say I walk into a 
comic-book store and I don’t know 
comics... 

ALAN: Oh, | like poeple like that, ‘cause 
I'll throw ’em all kinds of stuff. I'll throw 
‘em a JUDGE DREDD or Garcia-Lopez's 
DEADMAN or ... 

DWIGHT: But you're not always there 
to help them. 

ALAN: Well, then it’s no fair. I refuse 
this question. (Laughter.) 

DWIGHT: The point I'm trying to make 
is that there are some really exemplary 
specimens of the medium out there, but 
how do you find them when you've got 
this rack of 200 different titles? 
ALAN: That’s just appetite. If you’re 
eight years old you’re gonna know what 
you're gonna like, just like we bought 
comics when we were kids. Then you 
grow up a little bit and you start look- 
ing at the advertisements or you start to 
buy MARVEL AGE or COMICS INTER- 
VIEW or AMAZING HEROES to see 
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aul S. Power is many things — 
a cartoonist, a boxer, a comic- 
book historian, an instantly 


likable glad-hander with a fantastic per- 
sonality and sense of humor. Original- 
ly from Britain by way of Australia, Paul 
has only recently immigrated to the 
Colonies where he blossomed from be- 
ing a cartoonist to a career in the movie 
industry which has marked him not only 
as a Renaissange man, but also as a 
storyboard artist, actor, animator, direc- 
tor, and screen playwriter. Yet for all his 
other successes Paul has a gut level need 
to create comic books, too. (Perhaps you 
saw his ‘Rock Warrior’’ in Pacific's 
SKATEMAN #1.) 


This interview took place deep in the 
heart of Hollywood. Paul was working 
at Paramount Studios on the movie 
PRETTY IN PINK, and that is where the 
interview took place in mid-1985. My 
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Name: Paul S.. Power . 

Born: Warthamson, London, 
England 

Residence: Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia, and Sydney, Australia 


Occupation: Motion picture illus- 
trator, film director 

Training: Alexander Mackie’s 
School of Art, and John Dixon and 
Alex Toth 


Credits: Film: worked with Peter 
Weir, George Miller, John Millius, 
Steven Spielberg; assistant to Toth 
on SUPERFRIENDS. Comic strips- 
PROFESSER OM (in Australia), 
AIRHAWK, ROCK WARRI- 
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“It’s interesting. I am part of the progres- 


friend and associate Mar! Roberts and 
I were awed by being allowed to wander 
freely in this dream factory. With every 
step we fully expected to bump into the 
ghost of W. C. Fields. Paul and I became 
fast friends that day. You may not agree 
with everything he has to say, but no- 
body can deny the strength of Paul’s 
conviction or the articulateness of this 
singular dynamic voice... . 


KEN JONES: How prevalent was comic- 
book ‘art and cartooning in Australia 
when you were young? : 

PAUL POWER: Oh, it was a big thing. 
Yeah, god, it was everywhere — let's 
talk about the adventure strips. They 
were always very big in Australia. The 
Australian comic book industry was big 
in the '40s. It faded out by 1956. But I 
was fortunate enough to work with a lot 
of those fellows — we can get into that 


OR.Ghost on THE FLYING DOC- 
TORS for John Dixon. 

Hobbies: Adventure comic strip 
collecting of the ’50s and ’60s, box- 
ing, painting, movies, horse back 
riding 

Favorite Bands: Beatles, Bad- 
finger, Eno, 10 C. C. 

Favorite Cartoonist: Alex Toth, 
John Dixon, Russ Heath, John Cul- 
len Murphy, Hart Amos, Stanley 
Pitt, Alex Kotsky, Leonard Starr, 
Hal English, Al Williamson, Alex 
Raymond 

Goals Yet to Be Achieved: To 
direct a Western, and publish 
EAST MEETS WEST 
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later. Comics played a very important 
part and they were widely read. I think 
you'll find that in COMICS INTERVIEW 
#9, someone talked to an Australian guy 
back East and THE PHANTOM, as he 
said, came out every two weeks. Comic 
books were really big and the adventure 
strips were well run in Australia. 
KEN: Did you see a lot of American car- 
toon work? 

PAUL: Yeah. Actually I remember in En- 
gland, before we came to Australia, look- 
ing at a lot of reprint comic albums. My 
brothers would get BATMAN, SUPER- 
MAN, and PLASTIC MAN by Jack Cole. 
They used to reprint British albums of 
Quality Comics. PLASTIC MAN really 
blew me out at the age of four. Man, it 
was just incredible! Yeah, comics have 
always been there in my family, and they 
were encouraged. They kept all of us 
kids quiet and they were great 
babysitters. 

KEN: What is the native scene like in 
Australia? Are there any hot cartoonists 
you can tell us about? 

PAUL: Oh god, there’s a kid in Austra- 
lia named Phil Barlow who did INK- 
SPOTS and is now doing storyboards for 
film. I am kind of out of touch with it 
now. Frants Kantor is an illustrator who 
really wants to do comics. He’s pretty 
phenomenal. John Dixon, who did 
AIRHAWK, the one I worked with for 
seven years — he was my real school- 
ing. Dixon was a great help. Monty 
Wedd. Paul Whealahan did a thing 
called THE PANTHER. He's now a script 
writer in Australia — doing extremely 
well. What I’ve found is that a lot of the 
Australian comic-book artists became il- 
lustrators or went into animation, or act- 
ing and script writing, when the comic- 
book scene died, like Fred Cullen. He 
was a BIG BEN BOLT and DRAGNET 
fan — he wrote THE MAN FROM 
SNOWY RIVER, an Australian feature 
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Motion picture illustrator Paul S. Power with Four-Armed-Berserker he designed for MY SCIENCE PROJECT. 
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“AVENGERS “I wanted to be JACK KIRBY!” 


film. Many became script writers, paint- 
ed on the side, or would do their own 
presentation art as well. So it progressed 
from the comic strips that were in- 
fluenced by Raymond and Caniff — you 
know, FLASH GORDON and TERRY 
AND THE PIRATES. It went from there 
into doing comic books, comic strips and 
then into film, animation and live action. 
It’s quite interesting. I am part of the 
progression that went from comics into 
film. 

KEN: That’s a fascinating trend. 
PAUL: Yeah, it happened to me. If the 
Australian comic, book industry hadn’t 
died, I'd still be doing comics. 

KEN: Why do you think the Australian 
industry died? 

PAUL: Well, it died because of distribu- 
tion problems with Gordon & Gotch, the 
biggest distributor, plus television in 
1956, a new medium for Australia. It 
was cheaper to buy DC material at 
reprint prices in the ’60s. They were 
cheaper to buy, just like syndicated 
comic strips are. It’s always cheaper to 
buy it that way and easier to print. Then 
they started bringing in the color comics, 
too. I really discovered Marvel Comics 
in 1964 when AVENGERS #2 came out. 
I remember buying that with my twin 
brother and my mum sending him back 
to buy DIVER DAN or something like 
that. I still have that AVENGERS — it 
really blew me out. 

KEN: You were influenced by Marvel at 
a young age then? 

PAUL: Oh yeah! Well, let’s say Jack Kir- 
by — I really liked the Lee and Kirby 
stuff. That's why I like John Byrne’s 
stuff, which I feel captures that flavor. 
KEN: What were your very earliest in- 
fluences as a cartoonist? 

PAUL: John Dixon’s AIRHAWK. Even 
earlier than that a comic book that-came 
out in England called TV COMIC. It was 
basically a weekly comic book that 
adapted British television, especially 
kid’s shows. ROY ROGERS by Mike 
Arnes was printed, too. 


Mike Royer inked Paul's pencils for 
this Marvel sample. According to Paul, 
he turned Marvel down when they 


couldn’t meet his terms. 
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KEN: They still do that over there a lot 
don’t they? 

PAUL: Yeah, it’s still giong on. There 
was a thing called HANK THE COW- 
BOY by Francis Coudrill, who is now 
a fine arts painter. He was a puppeteer, 
too. That show really was something. I 
use to draw HANK THE COWBOY all 
the time, which is why I love Westerns. 
It’s a natural progression. 
KEN: Did you see a lot of American 
Westerns when you were young? 
PAUL: Oh yeah. I'll tell you, now that 
I am doing storyboards, I am dying to 
do a Western. If I was on another movie 
and a Western came up — I'd just die 
for it. Westerns are going to come back. 
There are a few Westerns in the planning 
stages. 

KEN: How do you think Westerns will 
come back? What form will they take? 
PAUL: I don’t know. | just saw a film 
last night — RUSTLER’S RHAPSODY — 
and it's a nice parody. I saw it here, on 
the lot. It pays homage to the “‘B” 


Western. It's a good little film and I real- 
ly liked it. I can imagine a wide spec- 
trum. . .I think the Western can cover all 
ages, even more so than the Detective 
category did in the past. I think it will 
come back, even though here at the Para- 
mount movie lot they got rid of the 
Bonanza town. But I am digressing. I’ve 
talked to a lot of people and they all want 
to do Westerns. Like Lawrence Kas- 
dan’s SILVERADO. I've heard a lot of 
good things about that from friends of 
mine who worked on it. 

KEN: Tell us about storyboarding? 
PAUL: When I am storyboarding for a 
director, I try to become the director's 
20/20 vision. Some cartoonists may 
think that the transition from doing 
comic books — as in, let’s say, DC and 
Marvel type comics — to animation, is 
easy. But to go from comic books into 
live action you have to really know the 
functions of a camera. You have to real- 
ly know film. You should go to film 
school and study it. We're talking about 


Paul ghosted this episode of John Dixon’s AIR HAWK, a popular Australian syndicated strip. 
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continuity. We're talking about flow of 
actign. If you're acting with a pencil, 
you've got to be the director's 20/20 vi- 
sion and know camera lenses — what 
you can and cannot do on a stage — how 
to match what you have on location 
when you’re on a sound stage. In a sense 
you're pre-directing and that’s what I am 
headed for — directing. I've done some 
second unit directing and some first unit 
directing with Michelle Manning on 
BLUE CITY. 

I've been a storyboard illustrator for 
15 years. That was accidental, because 
what I wanted to do was to draw comics. 
I wanted to be Jack Kirby. I thought Kir- 
by was it. Although I did like other styles 
— I like RIP KIRBY, too. I remember in 
1967 when FLASH GORDON came out 
by Al Williamson. It knocked me out! 
I discovered Stanley Pitt, as well. So my 
taste in comics, as in music and film, is 
quite eclectic. I like funny animal stuff, 
also. But I really, really dig adventure 
strips. I think if you get an adventure 
strip artist like Alex Kotsky who does 
APARTMENT 3-G or Leonard Starr 
from ON STAGE or Stan Drake from 
JULIET JONES or John Cullen Murphy 
from BIG BEN BOLT, they're more capa- 
ble of being able to make the transition 
into films because of the time lapse in- 
volved in comic strips. 

You see, in a comic book, page time 
goes by really quick and in a daily comic 
strip you’re dealing with those time 
lapses. So it’s like moving a camera 
around, you can bridge the storyboards. 
For instance in a comic you might have 
three panels and you might have three 
frames or four frames — but put in a 
transition scene or dissolve and it'll work 
as a film. I’ve found that in the adven- 
ture comic strips, in general, everything 
is placed in the right place and the 
characters walk around in it. It’s very 
cinematic. That’s what I learned when 
1 worked with John Dixon — he’s one 
of the best. There’s a very cinematic 
mood in comic strips — it’s not the 
bravado of Jack Kirby — although there 
are places where you can put in the Jack 
Kirby bravado and it works, like in 
ROAD WARRIOR, but not all the time. 
KEN: Then basically the difference’ in 
comic strips and comic books is a mat- 
ter of timing? 

PAUL: Yeah, timing and something else. 
Any cartoonist that wants to make that 
transition — my advice is, ‘‘Hey fellows, 
you better study film because you're in 
for a rude surprise.”’ Also, I think it’s ex- 
tremely hard to do — even though I’m 
in the union, it took me four years and 
a couple of directors who really wanted 


me. 
KEN: Let’s talk a little bit more about 


your film and animation credits. 

PAUL: All right. In 1970, 1 worked for 
Eric Porter. I went from Cqlumbia Pic- 
tures doing freelance for Jack Walter 
Thompson. I was doing storyboards for 
commercials and I wanted to be an ani- 
mator. I joined Eric Porter, who at that 
time was an independent, and then later 
got a contract with Hanna-Barbera. They 
said to me, ‘‘You’re going to work on 
SUPERFRIENDS.”’ This was in 1973. In 
1970, I worked on MARCO POLO AND 
THE RED DRAGON. It airs here on 
Showtime every now and then. I cut my 
teeth on that. A lot of Australian car- 
toonists worked on that. That was a 
blast. They were Hal English, Monty 
Wedd, Anthony Chan and a few others 
I forget right now — but it was really 
something. I mean, when you're sixteen 
years old — Wow! It was nice training. 


KEN: Why don’t you tell us a little more 
about Alex Toth. What kind of learning 
experience was it working with him? 

PAUL: Alex was producer for Hanna- 
Barbera in Sydney, Australia, of SUPER- 
FRIENDS. When I met Alex at a North 
Sydney pub, I brought in a big sack of 
comic books for him to sign. He seemed 
to feel out of place..1 don‘t think he'll 
disagree with that. We hooked up and 
I showed him a bunch of my artwork, 
like EAST MEETS WEST and ROCK 
WARRIOR. He quite liked it. He said, 
“You got some interesting things here.”” 
He took me under his wing. He was real- 
ly like my mentor — he and Dixon. They 
turned me onto different things. They 
said, ‘‘Hey, have you seen this artwork? 
Have you thought about how this hand 
works? Have you looked at this film or 
read this author?’’ Alex was great. For 
eight years we wrote letters and he cons- 


tantly gave me advice and, by the way, 
I took all of it. lowe a lot to Alex for my 
success in films. Some of it was what I 
got from Dixon, but mainly it has to do 
with Alex. He’s a hard taskmaster. Look! 
Some cartoonists say he’s a very difficult 
man. I don’t believe that at all. He be- 
lieves in what he’s doing. For him, to 
do a comic book is not just to do it for 
the money. Alex really believes in the 
medium and he wants to really tran- 
scend comics as they are today. It’s like 
the films we were talking about — 
Westerns, for example. They could be 
“‘A"’ Westerns or ‘‘B’’ Westerns. They 
could deal in different genres of story 
like mystery, action, adventure or dra- 
ma. It’s all there and comics could do 
the,same thing. They have in the past, 
As much as | like Jack Kirby, I don’t 
think that Marvel — from what I’ve 
heard and what I’ve read — instructed 
too many people to draw in Kirby’s 
style. I think artists should look to other 
areas of entertainment and should read 
classical literature. Comic writers, as 
well, should look to other areas. There 
are lots of other things going on besides 
what's happening in the comic-book in- 
dustry. The only one who pushes it 
along at all is John Byrne, in my opin- 
ion, while still remaining traditional. 
KEN: Byrne had some great training at 
Charlton drawing funny animals and all 
kinds of unusual stuff. Will we ever see 
the ELMO AND THE APE WOMEN 
FROM MARS animated movie? 
PAUL: Maybe. | am negotiating for it 
right now with the producer of the 
movie, PRETTY IN PINK, Ms. Lauren 
Schuller. It’s quite interesting and fun- 
ny. I created Elmo mainly because I like 
the title — ELMO AND THE APE WOM- 
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“I think Marvel instructed too many 


EN FROM MARS. (Laughter.) I am still 
pushing for those concepts in live-action 
— I've got an agent on it. There's an op- 
tion on the ROCK WARRIOR that I am 
quite happy about. 
KEN: What are some of the most recent 
films you’ve worked on? 
PAUL: Well, besides doing storyboards 
and other related concept art, I've been 
second unit director on BLUE CITY, an 
action film by Michelle Manning, 
produced and written in part by Walter 
Hill of 48 HOURS. Other films for Para- 
mount Studios were Tony Scott’s TOP 
GUN, John Hughes’ PRETTY IN PINK. 
For Columbia — ST. ELMOS FIRE, 
GOONIES for Spielberg and Richard 
Donner, Disney’s MY SCIENCE 
PROJECT for Jon Beatuel. All were 
different, all were hard work but fun. 
One must enjoy themselves at the draw- 
ing board! 
KEN: Tell us more about GOONIES. 
PAUL: GOONIES was a lot of fun. I real- 
ly enjoyed working for Dick Donner. If 
you've never met the man, he sounds 
like God. He’s got this big booming voice 
and he’s like your favorite uncle. He’s 
arelatively young guy. He's a big man. 
I followed his work on both television 
and on screen from his first feature film 
X-15, clear to the work he did on the 
BANANA SPLITS where he directed 
Jan-Michael Vincent on that adventure 
show. yeah, working for Donner was the 
most fun I've had in a long time. He’s 
a nice guy. he has a gym next to his 
office! I like to work out so I'd go in and 
work out with him and we'd talk about 
doing storyboards. I storyboarded 
GOONIES and so did Sherman Labby 
and we had two other illustrators as 
well; Tom Southwell, who is working 
on the TWILIGHT ZONE television ser- 
ies — he was doing graphic design, and 
Jack Johnson, who worked on RAID- 
ERS, was doing large production illus- 
tration. Sherman Labby who did 
BLADE RUNNER, and I, did the con- 
tinuity and we just had a blast. I drew 
John Matuszak as one of the key actors 
and they cast him as Sloth. I was very 
happy about that. I mean where else can 
we find a bloke that weighs 275-pounds 
and is 6-foot 8-inches tall and has wall- 
to-wall muscles? He was a shoo-in for it. 
I like John. I met him at a party. he 
was really, really nice and a thorough 
gentleman. Actually, how I really got 
onto GOONIES was, I played a bit part 
in RED DAWN. I got a little bit drunk 
with John Millius when we were on lo- 
cation, smoking cigars and drinking 
brandy. He would tell me all his favorite 
John Wayne stories. Millius has some 
of the greatest stories. Man, you could 
listen to him for hours but you've got to 
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work, so you'd have to shoo him off from 
time to time. 

One day, we talked about the Russi- 
ans coming in and taking over 
McDonald’s after jumping off a tank. 
You imagine McDonald’s as this rare 
capitalistic delicacy, such fine food! The 
drunker we got the funnier it sounded, 
so I quickly rushed downstairs and got 
some paper and drew it up. Millius said, 
“Yeah, we love it.”” The next day I got 
called on the set and I thought I was in 
trouble because William Smith is Rus- 
sian. I've found that a lot of people who 
were playing Russians were really and 
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truly Russian, or they were fluent in Rus- 
sian. I'd done some graphic design on 
the film as well as the propaganda 
posters. I was redoing the lettering trans- 
lations. I got the set designer, Jim Toc- 
ci to do the translating for me. We wrote 
it out and we put in things like “‘sperm 
burger’ and stupid adolescent things 
like that — and I thought I was called 
on the set to be told, “Hey, jerk, you 
can’t do things like that.” I thought I was 
in trouble. Well, I got on the set and Fred 
Rexor, who’s another guy who’s almost 
seven feet — he’s dressed up as this Rus- 
sian K.G.B. man. He picks me up by the 
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back of my neck and my arse and I 
thought, ‘‘What the hell is going on?”’ 
and Pat Swayze picked me up as well. 
At that stage I weighed 118-pounds and 
Millius picked me up and then it 
dawned on me that this was the 
storyboard that I drew. I am hurting 
now. Millius said, ‘“This is great. We’re 
going to do the scene.’’ So they gave me 
a short haircut — I was in wardrobe and 
we did it. It was really funny. William 
Smith pulls up in a ’64 blue Corvette 
with Russian flags on each side of it and 
this big tank turns up with its gun bar- 
rel turned toward the serving-counter 


window. Can you imagine ordering a 
Big Mac and turning to the side and 
there’s a barrel pointing right at you! All 
these Russian soldiers come in and order 
Big Macs and when the main actors 
come back into town, they're very scared 
of being discovered. Anyway, while this 
is going on, I pull rank. I am five feet 
‘one and all these people are, like, six feet 
tall! Fred Rexér is taller still. All the ex- 
tras had to be at least six feet tall. I am 
a Russian officer. I come in and pull rank 
on them. | order a Big Mac, and what 
I don’t know is that the K.G.B. man 
comes in and starts throwing people out 
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of McDonald’s. I timed it so that I un- 
wrap the hamburger, and just as I get it 
to my mouth and I bite into it — I get 
grabbed in close-up profile. He picks me 
up, swings me in the air — they thought 
I was on wires — and throws me right 
into the camera. Man! I freaked! I had 
this Big Mac sticking out of my face, 
ketchup all over the place and I thought 
for sure I was going to hit that camera 
and that’s it! I showed real terror! Spiel- 
berg saw it and said, ‘‘Who was that?’’ 
and they said, ‘“‘That’s Paul Power, our 
illustrator.’’ He’d met me once before 
and he’d remembered me. So that’s how 
I got on GOONIES. Also Ed Verreaux 
is a friend of mine — he did RAIDERS. 
Ed suggested me as, too, just a reminder. 
The next thing I know I was on 
GOONIES. 

KEN: Have you ever talked comic books 
with Spielberg — I understand he’s quite 
interested in them? 

PAUL: No. He's really busy now. I hope 
to, on the next project. It’s a project I 
can’t talk about right now, but I will say 
— man, it’s hot! Dick Donner wasn’t 
used to doing storyboards. He did have 
boards on SUPERMAN, but not as ex- 
tensive, but Spielberg likes everything 
storyboarded. You're not hooked into it, 
but with a storyboard you have some- 
thing to lock in on. If things go wrong 
and you’ve bought that location for a cer- 
tain amount of time — if you go over 
budget or if things go wrong, you go 
back to the storyboards and shoot from 
them. You see, a picture’s a thousand 
words — or more dollars. 

KEN: Spielberg even draws a lot of his 
own sort of crude storyboards, too. 
PAUL: Yes, he knows exactly what he 
wants to see. I encourage directors to at 
least do scribbles, so tht they can think 
visually. When I ee on MY 
SCIENCE PROJECT I got Jonathan Be- 
tual to do that. It's one thing té write a 
film — another to go and direct it. You 
really have to think about it, visually — 
what’s going to be there — which is very 
different from the written word. 

KEN: I just read the synopsis of MY 
SCIENCE PROJECT in the latest DISNEY 
NEWS. It sounds like, if you didn’t have 
a tight rein on that project, especially 
with all the dimensions opening up, all 
that could get confusing. 

PAUL: That's true! I was very happy 
with it. There’s a lot of Jack Kirby things 
in there. I put them in there. 

KEN: Exploding galaxies and all the Kir- 
by trademarks? 

PAUL: Well, they followed the 
storyboards really tightly. I was ecstatic 
when I saw a partial rough-cut of it. 
Down to what I put on coffee tables and 
how I arranged radios and television sets 
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— all of that David Snyder, Production 
Designer, and the boys just followed 
that. It was really something. I did 90% 
of that film. Royer and Steve Rude came 
in and saw some of the work. When the 
San Diego Con was happening last year, 
Ken Steacy and Steve Leialoha came by 
and saw it too. When I was doing the 
dinosaur sequence in there I strongly 
referred to — swiped, actually — those 
DC war books — were they WEIRD 
WAR? f 

KEN: Either that or STAR-SPANGLED 
WAR STORIES. They both featured 
those great G.I.s-versus-dinosaurs 
stories. 

PAUL: “My Buddy the Dinosaur,” 
right? I just put in those frames — I 
didn’t copy or anything. I changed them. 
KEN: Just an inspiration, right? 
PAUL: Yeah! It was a blast! They've got 
a Tyrannosaurus Rex that bursts from 
another dimension onto a basketball 
court. Guys are hitting him with bazoo- 
kas. Teenagers are saying, ‘‘What the 
hell?” and “‘Arrgh!”’ I hope Kirby sees it! 
KEN: Is there a lot of stop-action anima- 
tion in the dinosaur sequence? 
PAUL: A guy who worked with Phil 
Tippet on the rancot monster in JEDI — 
he did it — because Tippet was work- 
ing on his own dinosaur project. Yeah, 
I did the first boards on that and Tom 
Cranham did some more, while I went 
onto something else. We designed mon- 
sters. I got to create some things with 
Jonathan Betual. I'd like to do another 
movie with him. We're talking about it 
now. 

KEN: Sounds like a fabulous project. 
PAUL: It has the Jack Kirby elements 
down. 

KEN: I’m sure you've met Jack, right? 
PAUL: Yeah, he’s amazing! I met him 
at Hanna-Barbera when I was working 
there. He told me about the Aussies that 
he met during the war. He’s a really nice 
man. You know, Ken, after all the 
characters that Kirby created for Marvel, 
in a time when Marvel was going to slow 
down or even close up shop in the ear- 
ly ’60s — he created a publishing house 
that since then has expanded into live- 
action films, toy licensing, an animation 
studio; there are many new options on 
Kirby’s creations for films by Marvel. 
Siegel and Shuster may have created 
SUPERMAN, but Kirby created, almost 
totally alone the Marvel Universe. I feel 
that Marvel owes Kirby.a piece of the 
Marvel corporate ‘‘pie’’ — at the very 
least, a most deserved pension. Grant- 
ed, he didn’t know that these Marvel 
super-heroes would be this huge, 
nonetheless, if Jack had’t been at Mar- 
vel consistently creating super heroes, 
where would Stan Lee and Jim Shoot- 
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er be? The whole Marvel television and 
movie options set-up just wouldn’t ex- 
ist. Maybe Shooter would still be at DC, 
and, Stan Lee might have gone into ad- 
vertising or writing for TRUE or mens 
magazines. You ever thought about that? 
I'd like to know what the readers think 
about this? I’m not slamming Shooter 
or Stan Lee — I’m just pointing out an 
interesting plot-line for an issue of 
WHAT IF? 

This proves another point — if you're 
going to go out and create your own 
characters, you should go out and cover 
yourself straightaway — which is what 
I did. That’s why I don’t want to talk too 
much about my own characters, because 
if you let your concepts or ideas out, it’s 
out there and someone can try to rip you 
off — unless you’ve got the money and 
can go out and sue them — and I am pre- 
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pared financially and from a legal stand- 
point, to sue people. But rather than get- 
tig one’s self into that situation on their 
creative rights, be really careful who you 
show your concepts to. There’s a lot of 
shrewd people out there! 

KEN: I know from sad experience. 
PAUL: Just take your time and cover 
yourself. If you think you've got a good 
idea, take your time and who knows, 
you might really have something that 
will buy you that house or get you that 
car. You never know — but just don’t 
give it away. 

KEN: I heard you're really a movie fan. 
Tell us about your favorite movies. 
PAUL: There’re so many! I love the 
James Bond movies. I love Orson 
Welles’ work. Sergio Leone's spaghetti- 
Westerns, Robert Wise, Mark Rydell, 
film noire, Westerns, Sci-Fi, real, and 
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“Spielberg admits he uses storyboards.” 


unreal, whew! Bill Forsyth, Terrence 
Young, Alan Parker’s THE WALL and 
BIRDY, lots of films. 

- Oh, by the way, did you know that 
most of those Welles films were 
sotryboarded? 

KEN: Of course they were! 

PAUL: Welles claimed it wasn’t true, 
but I have storyboards that say other- 
wise. Not to diminish the importance of 
a director because, while you may draw 
the storyboard and envision it all for 
him, he has to go on location or on-stage 
and motivate his actors to do their jobs. 
The director has to imbue the film with 
his personality. That’s why Spielberg 
isn’t afraid to admit that he uses 
storyboards, because he still has to 
direct. You can draw the hell out of a 
film — you can do the best angles, 
greatest camera moves, put down the 
finest lenses, do complicated crane 
shots, and dolly shots — all of that. You 
can make the best-looking film in the 
world on paper, but if the actors and ac- 
tresses don’t have a good script and the 
director isn’t right on top of it, you don’t 
have a movie. But storyboards do save 
money. They’re even cost effective. More 
film-makers are using boards. It makes 
sense. You can actually budget your film 
tight down to the last penny with 


Ll 


storyboards. I say to all those film- 
makers who say, “Oh, I don’t need 
this,"’ think again! Because it is cost ef- 
fective and there are more cartoonists out 
there who want to do movies, so give 
them a break, eh? (Laughter.) 
KEN: Let's backtrack and talk about the 
influences of film on comic books. Cer- 
tainly CITIZEN KANE was an influence 
on Eisner and Kirby... 
PAUL: That's interesting, because you 
hear Eisner talk about films like MAN 
RAY. These cats talk about the relation- 
ship of comic books to films. I am more 
inclined to think that comic strips are 
closer to film than comic books, or let’s 
say the comic of the ’40s, ’50s, and ’60s. 
Alex Kotsky came out of Eisner’s stu- 
dio and he’s very conscious of film. His 
APARTMENT 3-G back in the ’60s was 
just marvelous. I am working on a 
project that will involve Kotsky — but 
I can’t really talk about it. There’s a lot 
of things about comics that are really 
cinematic. Guys like Maurice Zuber- 
anos — he drew storyboards for 
ITIZEN KANE for Welles. Milt Caniff 
I did this shot first,”’ low camera 
angles, well, maybe he did. Maybe 
Zubie saw it in TERRY AND THE 
PIRATES and drew it from there. A lot 
of those films that you like, well, direc- 


tors like John Ford and John Huston, 
used illustrators, too. Any directors who 
are worth their salt use storyboards to get 
maximum effect. You can see that in a 
lot of movies in the ’50s and ’60s. They 
didn’t storyboard. Those movies don't 
look so hot. It’s nice because you can 
work out all the problems with 
storyboards instead of wasting time and 
money on location. 

KEN: If you were forced into picking one 
favorite movie what would it be? 
PAUL: THE THIRD MAN, Carol Reed 
and Orson Welles. Hitchcock movies 
were illustrated by Tom Wright; he is 
now a director. I interviewed Harold 
Michaelson, who was a big fan of 
Harold Foster and Alex Raymond, he 
did storyboards on PSYCHO and REAR’ 
WINDOW and VERTIGO. Besides 
Alfred Hitchcock, my favorite directors 
are Peter Weir, George Miller, Mark 
Rydell, Sydney Pollack, Spielberg, 
Richard Donner, Terry Gilliam. Of 
course, Orson Welles and Akira 
Kurosawa have got to be there, too! 
KEN: I’ve always seen the comic strip 
thing in Hitch’s work. 

PAUL: It comes down to continuity — 
in telling a story and having a good 
script. I like to have a good script be- 
cause I've worked on good films. To tell 
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you the truth, I've been spoiled and it's 
like this — if I don’t do a good job, I 
don’t work. I am only on a film for as 
long as they need me, so if I am not do- 
ing my job, they’ll replace me. I pride 
myself on doing good work. 
KEN: Let’s talk about music. I've noticed 
the great influence of rock music in your 
work. 
PAUL: I used to write for RAM maga- 
zine, an Austrialian rock magazine, and 
I was art director at EMI Records Syd- 
ia, in 1974. I was directing 
ips for them: AC/DC, Little River 
you know, the Beatles were 
a big influence on me. I got to met John 
Lennon, which was a real blast. 
KEN: Tell us about that. 
PAUL: Well, I made a phone call for a 
friend of mine, Joey Molland, who was 
in Badfinger. I found out from another 
guy that Lennon was coming to town in 
1980. He was doing his come-back. He 
vas jamming with people in Los An- 
like Cheap Trick and some punk 
bands. Joey Molland and Tom Evans 
played on the IMAGINE album and they 
vere on the Apple label — so they all 
knew each other. 

Th in interesting story about IM- 
AGIN ey were playing accoustic 
guitars on “Jealous Guy” and doing 
back-up vocals. Some of the chords they 
were told to play, the group didn’t feel 
were right. George Harrison was in on 
that session, too. They said to John that 
they didn’t feel that the chords were 
tight. So Lennon says, ‘‘What? These 
fucking Badfinger boys are trying to tell 
me how to run my song?”’ They were a 
bit nervous because the group members 
were big fans of the Beatles. They were 
one of the first bands the Beatles signed 
to their Apple label: So Joey and Tom 
played the chords and Lennon said, 
“Fucking right, these Badfinger boys ar- 
en’t bad, George.”’ That’s a nice story, 
eh? So they were having a bit of a jam 
sion doing “‘Mack the Knife.’’ I came 
to it. He made me a cup of tea. Nice fel- 
la. Too bad he’s gone. 

KEN: A real tragedy. Do you play any 
musical instruments? 

PAUL: I sang ina band a long time ago. 
I did some back-up vocals on friends’ al- 
bums — oohs and ahhhs. Been on a cou- 
ple of Joey Molland back-up tracks. 
KEN: Would you care to comment on 
this? I am a guitar player myself and I 
used to do it professionally. You’re the 
only cartoonist that puts everything on 
the guitar approximately where it 
belon; 
PAUL: Thank you. When I was doing 
some drawings of Joey Molland, he said, 
“Hey, these guitars aren’t right, you’re 
cheating.” And he was right — so I fixed 
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it. Also, when I was doing the comic 
strip ‘‘Eddie Riff’’ in RAM magazine, I 
had a rock audience and that's what they 
expected. ‘Riff’ wasn’t drawn real well. 
I was more interested in my boxing, at 
that stage, than I was my artwork 
KEN: The influence of boxing on your 
work seems great. Tell us about your 
pugilistic expe i 

PAUL: My old man was a fighter. I’ve 
got five brothers and they’re all fighters. 
When I was a little kid I kind of got 
pushed around a lot and was reluctant 
to fight. I was pretty scared. In reality, 
I still am, but if 1 am pushed I go ber- 
serk and that’s a fact! Yeah, like I say, 


my old man was a fighter, my brothers- 
in-law, my brothers, too. I progressed 
from amateur into professional boxing 
In 1977, I fought Paul Ferrari, who a 
couple of years later became Bantam 
Weight Champion of the World, and he 
put me in the hospital. That fight was 
one of the high moments of my life. 

KEN: J trust you protected your hands. 
PAUL: I wasn’t really concerned about 
it. If you’re a boxer you can’t really be 
concerned about it. It's like Kenny Nor- 
ton, I think he stopped himself from be- 
ing a really supreme heavy weight fight- 
er because he was so concerned about 
his looks. I did very well, but if anything 
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had happened — that’s the price you pay 
when you get in the ring. That's what 
I want to put into my adventure stuff. 
If you go out there and mess around — 
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you're going to find out that violence is 
no fun and you don’t always win. That’s 
what I want to portray in some of my 
heroes. While they will still be heroes 
— they won't always win. There’s al- 
ways that risk. What people don’t real- 
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ize is that when you go playing around 
and raise your fists — you can die. We 
draw violence in comics as bravado, but 
the reality factor is, you could die. So 
it’s not to be messed around with. As for 
the boxing, I had to get it out of my sys- 
tem. Once my family taught me how to 
fight — I turned into a bit of a tyrant. 
I got into a lot of trouble. I got messed 
up, too. Like I said, you don’t always 
win. 

So I put less into the boxing now and 
more in the artwork. They’re my two real 
passions. I wanted to grow up and draw 
JOE PALOOKA. I also like John Cullen 
Murphy who draws BIG BEN BOLT and 
PRINCE VALIANT. I am looking forward 
to going to New York and interviewing 
Murphy for a book project I want to do 
on prize fighting and martial arts in 
comic books. It probably won’t go any- 
where but it’s just one of those things 
I have to do. Murphy is fantastic, just 
a fine man and I am happy to say that 
he just won the National Cartoonist 
Award for the Best Adventure Strip. 
PRINCE VALIANT is increasing in sales 
and that’s kind of rare for an adventure 
strip. That man does a good job — he 
does a damn good job. 

KEN: He’s stepping into a huge shadow. 
PAUL: Yeah, and he can really draw. He 
draws real people and that’s what I want 
to do. I want to get the cartoon element 
out of my system. Just put it on the back 
burner for now, not forsake it. I want to 
go back to doing the realistic stuff. 
KEN: I wanted to ask you about 
PROFESSOR OM. Were you influenced 
by the underground comix movement in 
the ’60s? 

PAUL: Oh yeah, but there was more of 
a British-Austrialian sense of humor in 
that and an eclectic taste in comics. I’d 
just come off of doing a Sunday 
AIRHAWK, having just taken over from 
Hart Amos. | was doing it so close to 
Dixon that they couldn’t tell the differ- 
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ence between us. I wanted to do 
PROFESSOR OM as an animated project 
— that’s why I drew it that way. 

It’s funny. Rupert Murdoch disco- 
vered that strip. I went in to see the edi- 
tor at the SUNDAY-MIRROR in Septem- 
ber of 1977 — and put the strip down 
on a desktop and this other guy in a 
three-piece suit came in, picked up the 
comic strip and walked out with it. Well, 
I hadn’t signed a deal or talked to any- 
body about money. The guy walks out 
with my strip. I said, ‘‘Hey, where are 
you going?”’ He turns around and says, 
“You did this? Oh, very nice. We will 
run it next Sunday.”’ And I said, ‘You're 
not the editor.” I didn’t know what in 
the hell was going on. I was perplexed. 
He said,,‘‘Oh, my name is Rupert Mur- 
doch. | like the strip — we'll run it on 
the front page of the comics.”’ That was 
great because WIZARD OF ID was above 
me. People would read WIZARD OF ID 
and their eyes would naturally wander 
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We think Professor Om deserves an award for best choice of reading material. 


to my work, It might have gotten lost if 
it had been on the inside. PROFESSOR 
OM led me to doing a lot of film work 
in Austrialia. 

KEN: It’s nice to have you say something 
good about Rupert Murdoch. He has 
such a negative persona in the United 
States. 

PAUL: Having worked with Rupert and 
seen what he’s done for television in 
Austrialia, I think he'll do a good job 
with television over here. He said to me 
two things, ‘‘Stay away from Catholi- 
cism and abortion.” I could do whatever 
the hell else 1 wanted. Kinda funny. 
KEN: So PROFESSOR OM was in the 
Sunday funnies? 

PAUL: Yeah. It was a blast. Lust and 
Rockets! (Laughter.) 

KEN: Australia must be a lot more in- 
teresting than America in terms of their 
newspaper strips. 

PAUL: Like I said, they run a lot of ad- 
venture strips. I was talking to Bill 
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Weight and he put me in the hospital.” 


Blackbeard about wheif you could get 
Lou Fine’s PETER S H. They ran 
RIP KIRBY, FLASH GORDON, KERRY 
DRAKE, BIG BEN BOLT, JOE PALOO- 
KA in Australia. It was great. I should 
have kept those strips. DICK TRACY was 
a big influence on me, too. I wrote a nice 
letter to Chester Gould suggesting he 
bring back B.O. Plenty. This was 1967. 
I got a nice card back and a drawing of 
B.O. Plenty. I found out in Australia we 
were three years behind in the strip. I 
didn’t know that B.O. had already made 
his come-back. But I do wish that Gould 
had drawn more black people in his 
strip. He never drew blacks that I ever 
saw. That’s why I'd like to see more of 
other racial types or groups in strips, and 
I don't mean as a cliche. I think that was 
one thing that Stan Lee did real well, 
that whole harmony of the races riff. If 
he did anything — that was probably his 
biggest contribution. 

KEN: And they weren’t always just 
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“..Northguard could 
be likened to our own 
Marvelman, in that the 
creators are attempt- 
ing to put a super- 
hero into the ‘real’ 
world. Successfully. 


...(NEW TRIUMPH) 
contains some won- 
derful touches which 
would make it appeal 
to all comic readers.” 


WARRIOR Magazine 


“...Mark Shainblum has crafted a taut story, one which 
shows promise of developing into a first rate international 
thriller... 


...NEW TRIUMPH No.-1 was a good comic, regardless of 7 
national origin. That alone is enough fo recommend It. 


RA. Jones 
AMAZING HEROES “ After 29 pages, | put NEW TRIUMPH 
down, disappointed. The sneer on my 
face has frozen and begun to fingle. 
How am | going to explain that | sort 
of like If?" Russell Freund 


THE COMICS JOURNAL 


.. Very good — right up there. 


You guys have already done an 

Sutstonding job getting (NORTH- 
GUARD) off the ground. 

Mike Baron 

Creator of NEXUS 


larger-than-life characters like the Black 
Panther; there were blacks and hispan- 
ics standing around in the background, 
too. 

PAUL: Yeah, and he had them actively 
playing a part. It didn’t matter if they 
were a black guy or a white guy, 
Chinese, German, or whatever — which 
is how it should be. I like that ideology. 
KEN: You sent me a copy of STRIPS 
magazine. I’ve never seen it before. Can 
you tell us a little bit more about it? 
PAUL: STRIPS was put out by a guy 
named Colin Wilson who now draws 
LT. BLUE BERRY in France. He was do- 
ing Judge Dredd in the JUDGE DREDD 
CHRONICLES. Colin and I keep up a 
great correspondence — he asks what art 
materials I use. I wanted to see him at 
Lucca but he wasn’t there. That was 
wonderful. If you can go to the Lucca 
Comic Convention, in Italy, save your 
money and go! It’s really something. 
KEN: Let’s roll with that, Lucca is one 
thing I really want to talk about. 
PAUL: Well, what happened at last 
year’s San Diego Convention was Rick 
Marschall said, ‘“‘Do you want to go? 
and I said, “‘Yeah,"" and he said, he 
thought it would be a bit late to get me 
over there as a paid guest. You know, 
the airfare — but my hotel and meals 
would be paid for. I said, ‘That's fine. 
My accountant said I need a write-off 
anyway.’’ And my wife, Beatrice, who 
manages me for my commercial work, 
thought it was a good idea. So we took 
off and went to Europe. We had a ball 
— went all over the place. Lucca was 
fantastic. We met Bob Le Mer, Jerry Du- 
mas from BEETLE BAILEY and the 
BENCHLEY strip. Everybody we ran into 
was just terrific. Every foreign artist you 
could want to meet was there except for 
Moebius. 

KEN: He was out here in Hollywood 
working on a project then, wasn't he? 
PAUL: Yes. Rick Marschall hurt him- 
self really bad — pulled a muscle in his 
ankle and should have been laid up for 
a week, but he said, ‘‘Forget it."’ So he 
was hobbling around for the rest of the 
convention. There’s a dedicated man! 
We organized an art show and got a lot 
of artists from England, Germany and 
Belgium to show their work there. I had 
a lot of my artwork on display includ- 
ing my comic strips. I showed my ani- 
mation. It was quite good for the ego. 
Gary Groth did quite well. I do like his 
magazine COMICS JOURNAL. You need 
a guy like Gary to shake people up. He’s 
much needed. Too many cats believe 
that what they’re doing is really great 
and some of it is — but a lot of it isn’t. 
They should pull their finger out and do 
a good job. If comics want the recogni- 
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“You need Gary Groth to shake people up!” 


tion from other areas, from other art 
forms, then they must look at what 
they're doing honestly and say, ‘Hey, 
is what I am doing really any good?” 
KEN: Do you think it has something to 
do with the speed with which the work 
is done, with the closeness of the 
deadlines? 

PAUL: Yes and no. It has a lot to do with 
the market — with what sells. I am not 
hip to that but it is a business and it’s 
a large investment. I thought Pacific 
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Comics was pretty good. I was quite 
pleased when the Schanes brothers went 
with my strip “Rock Warrior'’ at all. I 
just wish I'd had time to do a better job 
of it. I am not real happy with how I 
inked it, but it was fun and I am sorry 
Pacific Comics is gone. Maybe Black- 
throne Press will raise up and take over 
where Pacific left off. 

I really try to push the independent 
comics on the screen. In MY SCIENCE 
PROJECT we got NEXUS on screen. 


comic-book companies — go read it!” 


“There’s more to ine medium than just two 
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Rock Warrior to the rescue! From Paul’s work-in-progress, EAST MEETS WEST. 


They also put X-MEN in there. In RED 
DAWN, I created a scene where the kids 
were setting around reading indepen- 
dent comics, but they cut that. It’s too 
bad the undergrounds faded. Maybe if 
the economy gets better, they will be able 
to take chances. 

KEN: You're saying that there should be 
more room for smaller projects — like 
underground comix — for more 
diversity? 

PAUL: If 1 am going to do something like 
EAST MEEST WEST as a comic — then 
I’m going to have to publish it myself 
or find somebody overseas to publish it, 
because nobody here is interested. I am 
really glad in one sense, because it’s like 
a movie — not so much a comic book. 
KEN: Tell us about your Matt Hanson 
character and the Samurai thing you 
showed me. Is that from EAST MEEST 
WEST? 

PAUL: Yeah, that’s Charlie Bronson. 
EAST MEETS WEST is, let's just say, 


different. I am playing with themes I en- 
joy and trying to do something different 
with it. Really, I’ve had some good reac- 
tions to it, but I’ve had some flat-out re- 
jection. One was that I couldn't draw, 
from an assistant of Dean Mullaney’s — 
that was pretty good fun for my ego. I 
am good enough for Steven Spielberg 
but not for Eclipse. (Laughter.) But that’s 
okay — you either like it or you don't. 
I can’t force people to like my stuff. I just 
hope that the big guys like Marvel and 
DC will take a chance on different 
things. You see, it has to come from 
those who create it. It can’t come from 
the company. All the company can do 
is have managers like Archie Goodwin, 
or the poorman’s EC, Bruce Jones, who 
cultivate what is brought to them. As a 
creative individual, deal through an 
agent. Protect yourself. I am not accus- 
ing the companies, all I am saying is use 
common sense, use business sense. I 
can’t stress enough that comic books are 
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a business and you're dealing with 
businessmen. Even if they love comics, 
you're dealing with businessmen, so 
make sure that you’re covered, get your 
Library of Congress copyright, do your 
registration — just cover yourself. If you 
have a really good idea, think of all the 
other options before you go to comics. 
KEN: How exactly did ‘Rock Warrior’’ 
appear in Pacific's SKATEMAN #1? 

PAUL: The ‘Rock Warrior’ appeared in 
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PROFESSOR OM in 1977. It appeared 
in an Australian fanzine in 1973. It was 
a passionate character that’s a little 
different. Well, he’s very different. I have 
what I feel is a fairly thorough 
knowledge of comics up to a point — 
from 1973 back to the ‘40s, my 
knowledge of trends in strips and comics 
is quite good. David Scroggy had ‘‘Rock 
Warrior’’ laying around Pacific and it 
filled a spot in SKATEMAN #1. I 
thought it worked out okay. I wanted to 
do something different with the su- 
perhero genre. I think I did. There's not 
a whole lot you can do in a few pages. 
I tried to do a story with a beginning, 
a middle, and an end. I tried to introduce 
a mess of characters. 1 wish I’d had 
fifteen pages — then I could have really 
done something. But I was thankful. The 
“Rock Warrior” came about as a result 
of my dealings with the rock n’ roll bus- 
iness and with how I see superheroes. 
It’s very different. 

KEN: Why is that? 

PAUL: Well, I've had a lot of hard times. 
This will sound funny to a lot of people 
reading this — but when I came here I 
was the number one film illustra- 
tor/storyboard man in Australia — do- 
ing very well. I came here mainly to box. 
I stayed here. Bil Stout put me up for 
a while. I’d just broken up with a girl 
and it was a bit intense, so I had to get 
away. You've got to take a risk. If you 
believe in something intensely you've 


got to try. Just like I was talking about 
with fighters — you don’t always win. 
It’s the power of your conviction. You 
really must believe in what you're do- 
ing and I do, I studied. I am constantly 
studying. There are many artists out 
there who just draw the pants off of me, 
but I feel that I am constantly cultivat- 
ing something slightly different. I am go- 
ing back to art school, drawing and 
painting and improving my craft. You 
have to have that passion — the belief 
that sometimes you have to go against 
the tide. It served me, very well in film 
because, like I said, If I don’t do well, 
they replace me. 

KEN: It’s too bad the comic-book indus- 
try doesn’t do the same thing. 

PAUL: They do. Frank Miller calls his 
own shots. But there’s a process you 
have to go through, a few cartoonists told 
me. It doesn’t matter what I’ve done in 
other media. It doesn’t matter how long 
I worked with John Dixon or Alex Toth. 
What matters is — what I do for them 
and whether it falls into their range of 
interests and needs — because | am play- 
ing their game. I am getting paid to do 


it their way and they’re totally justified 


because it’s theirs — not mine. I have 
a choice and so do the other writers and 
artists. They can either work for the 
comic companies or blow it out. 
KEN: But Paul — there ought to be some 
kind of a happy medium. I mean, you 
always have to play the game — but how. 
much? 

PAUL: That’s where an artist has to 
make a choice — how much do they 
want to work in comics? To me, it’s not 
worth it, but that doesn’t mean I am say- 
ing to people — give up! Valentino 
didn’t — I admire him for that. I admire 
anybody who does if they have it in 
themselves and don’t sit around on their 
butts. It’s really basic. If you've got the 
time and study, hopefully you've got a 
creative mind and a heart that says, 
“Yeah, I believe it,’’ but I don’t think 
that you get there by just reading comics. 
You have to be well read. There’s more 
to the medium than just comic books — 
or just two comic-book companies. 
There’s real literature out there — go out 
and read it. I realize that there are finan- 
cial considerations, but I really do wish 
péople would take a chance and do 
something different because comic books 
could very easily fade out. It did before 
and it could happen again. So cultivate 
other areas. I don’t way to see the su- 
perhero go away but I dbn’t want to see 
mindless E.C. imitations, either, which 
bore me. You can print that. Now Ken, 
let's go get drunk ® 
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“I was part of the group who designed MR. 


MAGOO and ALVIN & THE CHIPMUNKS.” 
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Jules Engel in his Cal Arts office, in front of the storyboard from his first animated film, ICARUS, by Ray Brad! 
for an Academy Award, the film took Gold Medal at the Atlanta Film Festival, 


icture this: you go to interview 
an instructor of animation at a 
California school and he turns 


out to be the guy who created the most 
memorable sequence in Disney’s FAN- 
TASIA — the dancing mushrooms, set 
to Tchaikovsky’s NUTCRACKER SUITE. 
Then you learn he also helped create 
MR. MAGOO and ALVIN AND THE 
CHIPMUNKS. Plus, he tells you that he 
never got any credit for his work on 
FANTASIA. On top of all that, you find 
that his paintings are displayed at the 
New York Museum of Modern Art, 
Chicago and Washington, D.C. galleries. 
That's exactly what happened the day 
I met Jules Engel, a short mild-mannered 
man, not unlike Magoo in some ways, 
but you get the feeling that his occasion- 
al absent mindness is only the sign of 
a piercing ‘intellect soaring off into the 
clouds while his body remains rooted to 


his chair and his soft voice recaptures 
a half-century of animation history in 
that gentle European accent... 


MARK BORAX: What's your position 
here at Cal Arts? 

JULES ENGEL: I’m the head of the film 
graphics animation department — ex- 
perimental animation, where the talent 
does as she or he pleases. We do not res- 
trict the direction or style. The whole 
idea here is for the person to try out his 
wings. He could be a painter who never 
animated before, he could be somebody 
just out of high school, or he could be 
in the commercial world, interested in 
the mechanics of animation. 

MARK: Are most of your students in- 
terested in pursuing commercial 
animation? 
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JULES: Every direction that there is — 
they go on to studio, commercial, or just 
to make their own films. A painter, 
generally, would like to make his or her 
own films, so he’s interested in a medi- 
um where he can get involved with 
movement. The first thing I do at the be- 
ginning of the year, I ask each person 
“‘What are you going to do with this 
knowledge?” That gives me an idea how 
this place can best serve their talent, be- 
cause I don’t believe in classes, I don’t 
believe in any of that stuff, like putting 
everybody in a room and we're all go- 
ing to do heads, we're all going to do 
triangles — no. You sit down and you 
go your own way here, and I want to 
make pretty damn sure, that if you want 
to go into a commercial studio and start 
as an assistant animator, that by the time 
you get out of here you'll know all about 
storyboard and how to design characters. 


All art accompanying this article is © 1986 Walt Disney Productions unless otherwise noted 


MARK: Where did you get your 
training? 

JULES: Disney, U.P.A. — MR. MAGOO, 
GERALD McBOING BOING — twelve 
years. I was part of the original U.P.A. 
group who designed Magoo, came up 
with the character. And I had my own 
studio for a while, we did ALVIN AND 
THE CHIPMUNKS. You gotta make a 
living you know! 

MARK: (Laughter.) 

JULES: Of course, Disney, and many 
other studios. I also exhibit my paintings 
and sculpture internationally. With my 
kind of background I can be more help- 
ful to young talent than if I just came out 
of an animation background. I have clas- 
sical training, also I know what the 
world is like out there. The problem with 
a lot of these people who teach anima- 
tion is that they learn something from 
somebody else, then when they teach it, 
a third or fourth year student will come 
up to them and ask ‘‘Now what? Where 
should I go?’”’ And they don’t know a 
damn thing about what's out there! I can 
pick up a phone, call the studio and tell 
them I have a talent here — “‘I want you 
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tg look at his or her work”’ and they will. 
ifyou're the kind of teacher who can’t 
pick up the phone, I don’t think you're 
really helping the talent. 

MARK: When did yi witch from be- 
ing a professional arti ip being a profes- 
sional instructor? 

JULES: I never did — I'm still@making 
animated films. In fact I just picked 
something up from Hollywood Film En- 
terprises this morning. I just finished 
three or four films, so I’ve always done 
both. 

MARK: What kind of films are you 
producing these days? 

JULES: My terrain has always been ab- 
straction. In my own work, painting and 
sculpture, it’s always been hard-edged 
abstraction. (Points to shelf) Those two 
over-there are mine. I never made any 
switch from working to teaching. Every- 
thing always had a natural continuity. 
MARK: What's it like working with 
Hollywood animation studios today, 
compared to the old days? 

JULES: Lack of budget is the big thing. 
In other words, they say it costs so much 
money, so we send things over to Korea 
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or Japan to have the animation done. In 
the time we created Magoo, and even go- 
ing back to Disney, there was no such 
problem. Today, animators and assistant 
animators, inkers, painters, get paid a 
great deal more, so the cost would be 
greater to the studio. The problem, there- 
fore, is that the young talent doesn’t get 
a chance to go in, sit down, and learn. 
They want you to come in and immedi- 
ately be productive. So Cal Arts turns out 
students who can walk in, sit down, and 
go to work. It takes them a couple of 
weeks, maybe, to get acquainted with 
the studio, but they have the back- 
ground, mechanics, the know-how to 
start work. Yesterday, you could walk 
into Disney and sit there for four or five 
months and they would teach you. They 
can't do that today because of cost. The 
smaller studios today, like Filmation, 
which is very busy, would naturally look 
to a place like Cal Arts for talent, because 
in a week or so someone from here can 
actually sit at the desk and produce. 
MARK: Is the lack of studio proving 
grounds today reflected in the product 
as compared to yesterday? 

JULES: It doesn’t really matter, because 
the talent that goes into Filmation or 
Hanna-Barbara today is as able as any- 
body else who works there, after-a week 
or two in the studio. There’s no lack of 
substance in their drawing. In fact, the 
talent today is far superior than yester- 
day. I’m talking from experience. They 
can draw better. There’s incredible ta- 
lent around these schools — they can 
outdraw anybody! It’s just a question of 
time. It’s very important to understand 
that the talent yesterday, no matter how 
big they were, I don’t want to mention 
names, they learned everything on the 
job. They became good after 5, 8, 10, 12 
years — they didn’t walk into the stu- 
dio and say ‘‘Here — I am a great ani- 
mator — hire me!”’ They walked in with 
a portfolio, and then they learned. But 
if I call Filmation about one of my stu- 
dents, they look at his pencil test, they 
hire him on the spot, and next day he’s 
doing layout or storyboarding. Some- 
times they’ll have a piece of animation 
that nobody in the studio can handle, 
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of Disney’s FANTASIA, a hilarious ba! 


ple of people here that were doing things 
that no animator in the industry could 
do — they couldn’t even follow it! That's 
the difference today. 

MARK: What specifically was it these 
students were doing that the studio ani- 
mators couldn't follow? 

JULES: Character animation — pure 
character animation. Better drawings. 
They could move the camera around the 
character, under the character, above, 
below, shooting up — all purely through 
drawings. They had to call this one stu- 
dent back because no one at the studios 
could follow up these, incredible posi- 
tions, you know. But it’s tougher for new 
talent today. Yesterday. Yesterday there 
was no precedent to follow. What the 
hell, you had KRAZY KAT — that’s no 
big deal, the animators could improve 


popotami by insidious alligators. The arrows suggest directions of movement. 


One of Jules’ original storyboard sketches for the “Dance of the Hours’’ section 


llet depicting the ‘‘rape”’ of innocent hip- 


and they’ll call a student to do it! I’m on that, but today when a young talent 
not making this up, because Thad acou- | goes in, they show him PINNOCHIO — 


see what I mean? 

MARK: Drawn by people like Bill 
Tytla... 

JULES: The older animators now have 
20 years’ experience, and when the 18- 
year-old comes in from Cal Arts they 
show him that kind of stuff. 

MARK: If today’s talents are better 
drawers why is the product so pale com- 
pared to golden age artynation? 
JULES: Oh, the procs pale be- 
cause the budget wor\’t allow it to 
bloom. od 
MARK: So the creators are willing and 
able to turn out quality, but the studios 
won't invest the time and money? 
JULES: Absolutely. Whether we like it 
or not, the best animation around is still 
Disney, as far as sophisticated anima- 
tion. They have more money, and they 
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“I was hired to choreograph FANTASIA.” 
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a new studio you have no precedent to 
follow. If Disney doesn’t live up to it 
everyone’s gonna say ‘‘Wait a minute — 
that's not as good as their old stuff!” It's 
a question of time and money. The ta- 
lent, today in America, is plentiful. Also, 
the talent today can go down to the Ox- 
berry camera and shoot their own 
material if the camera man is sick. 
MARK: What's an Oxberry camera? 
JULES: That's the camera. Now, no ani- 
mator, yesterday, at Disney, Warner 
Brothers or Hanna-Barbara, could use 
that. They wouldn’t have known what 
the hell they were looking at. The new 
talent can do it, he can use an optical 
printer, he can make the stuff work. 
Technically, the talent today is far su- 
perior. Also, these new people are ex- 
posed to much more animation than be- 
fore. The main thing I tell my people 
when they go to the studio is to shut up. 
Don’t talk, because they don’t like you 
— you're a student. Give them time and 
let your work prove you. Because all that 
exposure from all over the world, they 
have in their heads. We have 600 ani- 
mated films here — the best from the 
1900’s down to today, and if I go toa 
festival and see something good, we buy 
it. The exposure is incredible. And the 
other end of the craft — the editing, the 
camera, the guys yeaterday didn’t know 
a thing. The majority of guys then, even 
.that name you just mentioned, never 
made even a one-minute film of their 
own — that’s very important. 

MARK: They were just part of a team. 
JULES: They were not filmmakers, they 
were craftsmen, of a kind. The student 
from here will go out and show you his 
five or six minute film, you see? 
MARK: But what's all this talent worth 
if the studios are not willing to put in 
equal effort in production? 

JULES: That’s a very good question. 
(Pause.) There’s always a chance that 
this young fella might come to a posi- 
tion where he gets his own studio. Many 
of them from here open their own places, 
mostly in the commercial field — TV 
commercials, computer animation, spe- 


— directors at small commercial studios, 
or whatever. These students show up 
prepared — can you imagine, twenty 
years ago, someone walking into Disney 
and asking if they had an optical printer? 
MARK: What is an optical printer? 
JULES: An optical printer is the heart 
of any kind of filmmaking where you 
need a special effect. Let’s say you do 
a black-and-white film and you want to 
put color in — you go to an optical 
printer. It does anything a filmmaker 
wants to do to the film. You can go in- 
side a 35 mm print and just photograph 
the middle of it, if you want. If you find 
the film is too fast you can use an o.p. 
to slow it down, all kinds of things. We 
have the best here at school. 

MARK: Let's talk for a while about 
working with Disney. What did you do 
there? 

JULES: I was hired, very specifically, to 
do the choreography of the Chinese and 
Russian Dances in FANTASIA — the 
mushrooms and the thistles. At that time 
the place was very exciting, because that 
was a beautiful project, and you were 
young. It was just healthy and good and 
you felt that this project was of conse- 
quence — it deals with music, you could 


A still shot from TRAIN LANDSCAPE, an abstract animated film by Jules. 


MARK: And that was what, fifty years 
ago? 

JULES: (Pause.) 45 years, yeah. The 
problem was, the majority of the people 
at Disney were locked into a Norman 
Rockwell idea of fine arts — they still 
are, it hasn’t changed, That was the only 
problem you had, if you had other ideas 
of fine arts. You had to fight that atti- 
tude, but you didn’t fight it too heavily 
because you were surrounded! But you 
pushed as much as you could, in order 
to get in the stuff you believed in. In 
other words, in the Chinese Dance, the 
mushrooms — notice that the back- 
ground is flat black. 

MARK: So the colors stand out. 
JULES: Sure! Now, that was an incredi- 
ble thing — this flat black, which is ex- 
actly what I felt it should be — no grass 
or roots, all black — 

MARK: Except for the spotlight — 
JULES: And you don't even see the 
source of the spotlight — 

MARK: Right! 

JULES: You see, at the time that idéa 
was so revolutionary that people thought 
you were out of your mind! I mean, 
“You can't have a black card for a back- 
ground — we gotta put something in it!”” 
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cial effects. Some of the best special ef- 
fects people now working in Hollywood 
come from Cal Arts. A lot of these peo- 


ae the new Hydromatic. ple find that the studios won’t allow - 
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all of it can be put to use, maybe on their 
own films. The majority would like to 
make their own films, and they do, but 
at the same time you have to make a liv- 
ing, so they go get a job. And there’s 
nothing wrong with that because they 
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Jules’ storyboard sketches for FANTASIA’s ‘Chinese Dance,”’ from Tchaikovsky's 
NUTCRACKER SUITE. 
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MARK: But what you did was to focus 
all the drama right where it belonged — 
on the mushrooms. 

JULES: Yes, but it was a very difficult 
fight, because no one around me under- 
stood that. But that’s why the thing looks 
so beautiful today, because that black 
card was left in. 

MARK: How did you manage to pull it 
off? 

JULES: | think they ran out of money. 
MARK: (Laughter.) 

JULES: You know, I could say some- 
thing else, but I think it was that they 
ran out of money. 

MARK: Was that one of the last se- 
quences to be filmed? 

JULES: Yes, and after that, I think, was 
“Ave Maria.”’ I think they were short of 
money, and it was a hell of a lot cheap- 
er to go with black. 

MARK: What does it actually mean, 
when you say you did the choreography 
for the Chinese and Russian Dances? 
JULES: I was hired to conceive that part 
of the storyboard, because you had to 
storyboard the whole thing. 

MARK: Did that involve leading the 
animators? 

JULES: NO! Let’s get something straight 
— animators have nothing to do with 
ideas or concepts. The animators wait 
until all the ideas and concepts are com- 
pletely put together. 

MARK: So you were the idea man? 
JULES: I was the idea man on the con- 
tinuity of those movements. I had to get 
it on a storyboard, and when that was 
approved by Disney it went to another 
department where they broke it down 
some more and then they called in the 
animators. The animators did not par- 
ticipate in the concept, or story, or any- 
thing else in the animation studio — this 
is something people ought to get straight 
in their heads. If you don’t have good 
concept people all the animation goes 
down the tubes. 

MARK: Were there any other idea peo- 
ple working on those dance sequences? 
JULES: No, no, no. There was a group 
of about four of us. One man was the 
head of the unit, and a couple of other 
people. Elmer Plumer did the final 
sketches. But the problem was, when I 
was hired by Phil Dike, he said they had 
a problem with two sequences, they 
didn’t know how to put them together. 
MARK: What was the state of the con- 
cept when it was given to you? 
JULES: Oh, it just had mushrooms, 
which came from what they called the 
character design department. They had 
mushrooms on a board. 

MARK: And they told you to make them 
dance? 

JULES: Oh yeah. Well, they gave me the 


music — Tchaikovsky's “Nutcracker 
Suite,” the Chinese and Russian‘Dances. 
MARK: There are some brilliant camers 
angles in the Russian Dance, all those 
rows of dandelions dropping in from 
each side... 
JULES: Yes, all that had to be solved on 
the storyboard. And when the storyboard 
was solved, then Walt Disney came in, 
and he would say ‘‘Okay, now we can 
move to the next department.” 
MARK: So you worked closely with 
Disney? 

JULES: Yeah. 

MARK: What was he like to work with? 
JULES: I found him very pleasant and 
very comfortable. He had a kind of aura 
about him. He had a feeling for things. 
He worked strictly from instinct, it was 
never a kind of intellectual activity, 
which an artist doesn’t really need any- 
way. It was all from the gut, it was gut 
feeling and he was right! Whether you 
like the Disney stuff or not, you have to 
give Walt enormous credit because he 
had a sense of direction. That’s very im- 
portant. He knew what direction he 
wanted, and even if things were happen- 
ing outside, Jet’s say someone else was 
getting a lot of accolades with their 
material, other studios, Disney always 
said, ‘That's fine, but it’s not me.” And 
you have to give him credit for that, he 
knew what belonged to him — 
MARK: That it wasn’t his style? 
JULES: Not his style, but his feeling. 
Walt was all feeling. He felt things, you 
know, and that was it. And out of that 
feeling came a clear sense of direction, 
which was right for him, and right for 
the studio. If you look back now, over 
Hollywood, fifty or sixty years later, Dis- 
ney is still a giant, and Cecil B. DeMille 
and all those other people, nowadays 
who ever heard of them? So only two 
filmmakers that came out of that Holly- 
wood world who still have that kind of 
popularity today are Chaplin and Dis- 
ney. The only two! I mean, look at all 
the names that you thought, maybe ten, 
twenty or thirty years ago would be of 
consequence — and where are they? 
MARK: Well, people still remember 
Hitchcock. 

JULES: Yes, but don’t forget, when you 
go to see a Hitchcock today, you go to 
an old movie house. Hitchcock, 
CITIZEN KANE by Orson Welles — 
you’re not going to see it at a new 
theatre. But that’s never going to be the 
case with PINNOCHIO or BAMBI. 
MARK: Or FANTASIA 

JULES: No, and I’m not a Disney — uh, 
freak, you know? But, dammit, give 
credit where it's due! See, I worked at 
U.P.A. for twelve years. I was a mem- 
ber of the original group. We invented 
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Magoo, Gerald McBoing Boing, we did 
“Madeline” by Bemelman, “Unicorn in 
the Garden’ by James Thurber — these 
are classics. So there were only two 
directions for me — Disney and U.P.A. 
Because Bugs Bunny is funny, but there 
was no style, you know. But when an 
agency came into U.P.A. they would say 
“We want a U.P.A. style, or ‘‘We want 
a Disney style,’’ but what's a Warner 
Brothers style — you know? 

MARK: What was the difference be- 
tween the U.P.A. style and the Disney 
style? 

JULES: Well, Disney was strictly illus- 
tration, to begin with, and heavy on per- 
spective, heavy on presenting the 
character, building a character like 
Donald, or Mickey. U.P.A. was diferent 
because they worked in contemporary 
art, they began to introduce the styles of 
the painters Matisse, Paul Klee, and 
Kandinsky, in color and concepts — the 
hell with perspective. In Gerald McBo- 
ing Boing you get perspective from 
shapes and sizes, and the use of color 
became a very big factor. Also, we want- 
ed to get away from gags, that was kill- 
ing people at the time. Disney had a style 
that I would call close to illustration, 
heavy on presence and personality. You 
can talk about Bambi or Goofy or 
Donald. U.P.A. — with the exception of 
Magoo, who you can talk about — was 
different.The stories were much more 


JULES: Yes. Disney brought sophistica- 
tion, and very fine animation, but the 
animation was always based on a live- 
action kind of movement. U.P.A., with 
Robert Cannon, whom I considered to 
be one of the important animators, was 
different. Cannon invented movement, 
in order to give the film style a graphic 
presence, like the way a dancer invents 
movement. 

MARK: Rather than basing the move- 
ment on live action. 

JULES: Right. At U.P.A. it wasn’t a 
question of making it look real, rather 
it was to make it look like something 
that’s not real, but you will accept. 
Something that goes beyond real to be- 
come an art form. The way a dancer 
makes a gesture that’s bigger than life. 
I think that good animation is closer to 
stage acting than to film acting, because 
on stage the articulation of movement is 
very important. The problem with to- 
day’s animators is that they overanimate. 
Their character moves constantly, it jig- 
gles around, and all that stuff. I always 
felt that animators should be taught basic 
theatre acting. Overanimation also 
comes about because their drawing is so 
lousy that they’re afraid to stop, you 


This vintage sequence of GERALD 

McBOING BOING, drawn by Jules, 

clearly distinguishes UPA Studios’ 

style of sparse expressionistic anima- 

tion from Disney’s lavishly illustrated 
realism. 
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know. If you see Boing, Gerald is stand- 
ing there, the mother is reading a letter, 
he’s just standing — he doesn’t move. 
He doesn’t have to move because the 
drawings are beautiful, well-designed. 
So when he does make a move it’s very 
meaningful. . 

MARK: So today’s characters move 
around a lot in order to cover up the fact 
that they're lousy drawings? 

JULES: Lousy drawings, and that the 
animator is not skilled in the art of act- 
ing. Even back at Disney. 

MARK: How were you recruited by 
Disney? 

JULES: They were doing FANTASIA 
and I had friends there who knew about 
my love for ballet. They saw my sketches 
and they said they wanted me. 
MARK: Were you happy with the way 
the animators executed the ideas you’d 
conceived for FANTASIA? 

JULES: Oh yes — Art Babitt did the ani- 
mation. The only problem with Art is 
that he keeps telling people he did the 
whole damn thing! He forgets that he 
didn’t conceive the choreography or the 
storyboard. 

MARK: Did you ever remind him? 
JULES: Yes, and it’s been a very un- 
friendly situation. I had problems at Dis- 
ney because I was fighting a lot of peo- 
ple. They wanted to do the mushrooms 
like an old M.G.M musical, dance shots 
with girls, stuff like that, you know, 


had never been in a theatre, never seen 
a ballet, so how the hell do you commu- 
nicate to them? I was an egghead. At that 
time, you were either too arty, an egg- 
head, a longhair or too queer. 

MARK: Those terms all meant the same 
thing? 

JULES: Yes, so I had a lot of problems. 
MARK: Was the studio set up in a way 
so that you could bypass the small 
minds and go right to Disney? 
JULES: No, no — you never wanted to 
do that, Walt came into the room and 
would talk to the head of the unit. It 
didn’t work that you could bypass 
someone. 

MARK: It was more of a chain of com- 
mand, like the army? 

JULES: Yes, and as long as I kept push- 
ing and shoving I got what I wanted. 
MARK: What are you listed as in the 
credits? 

JULES: Nothing. 

MARK: Just a name? 

JULES: Nothing — I don’t even have a 
name. 

MARK: You're not listed in the credits 
of FANTASIA?! 

JULES: That was politics. The fella who 
was the head of our unit, I think he was 
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afraid of me, that I was going to take his 
job or something, which I was not in- 
terested in. We had a very difficult time, 
because as far as I was concerned, he 
was just out in the woods. 

MARK: Did you work for Disney after 
that? 

JULES: Yeah, from there they put me on 
BAMBI. I did the storyboard, where 
Bambi meets Faline, his girlfriend. The 
first time they meet, it's a night shot, 
they're running around. See, they put 
me in because you had a lot of move- 
ment again. Leaves dropping, the grasses 
swaying. 

MARK: Ballet type movement. 
JULES: Yeah, so they put me on that 
sequence. 

MARK: You were the idea man again? 
JULES: Yes, continuity. And color, too. 
I did a lot of color keying in BAMBI, be- 
cause I was very good at color, that’s 
what U.P.A. had given me a chance to 
do. 

MARK: How long does it take for you 
to develop an idea, like the one for FAN- 
TASIA, or BAMBI? 

JULES: To tell you the truth, the draw- 
ing for the Chinese Dance I did in two 
days. I think the Russian Dance I did one 
afternoon. Very rough stuff. But then it 
goes to storyboard, and a group came in 
and told you to work on it a little more. 
Next thing you knew, six months went 
by, and then the final thing was done 


ments. Then they called in animators, 
and they picked up the scenes. 
MARK: Does Disney still work like that? 
JULES: Every animation studio must 
work on storyboards — there is no other 
way. If you don’t solve your problem on 
the board you're gonna have big budg- 
et problems later. 

MARK: What did you do on Magoo? 
JULES: I worked mostly on color. Color 
was my domain at U.P.A., I was respon- 
sible for all the color. I did color because 
I knew that if I got in there with color 
I would have total control, whereas an 
animator would only get bits and pieces. 
‘‘Madeline”’ was my idea, ‘‘Unicorn in 
the Garden”’ was also my recommenda- 
tion, and “‘Telltale Heart.’’ And U.P.A. 
became famous for its color. 

MARK: What happened to U.P.A.? 
JULES: I left in about '59, and took about 
60% of the studio with me. We opened 
up a place called Format Films. That’s 
where we did 26 half-hours of ALVIN 
AND THE CHIPMUNKS. We designed 
the characters, though the original idea 
came from Ross Bagdezerian. It was my 
studio. 

MARK: What do you think the future of 


‘Two examples of Jules’ ability to inject motion into static drawings. Above: Still 
frames from ACCIDENT, one of Jules’ short animations. Below: Storyboards of 
“Dance of the Reed Flutes’ from FANTASIA. 


animation will be — more commercial 
or more entertainment? 

JULES: Disney wants to do one feature 
every two years. In Hungary, they’ve 
done 18 or 20 animated features in the 
last 8 or 10 years. So there are more ani- 


work. These animators are working 
almost like a painter works on a canvas 
— they don’t care what happens, they 
just want to make films. Some incredi- 
ble, beautiful films, all over the world. 
Never anything like it before, absolute- 
ly films of great merit. 

MARK: Why does the public still con- 


sider animation in the light of Saturday 
morning cartoons? 

JULES: Not if you go to a festival, like 
one I was at in Hiroshima recently, or 
Nashville, Tennesee, some months be- 
fore. The house is jammed with people. 


contemporary. overhead shots like, uh — in a week. From there it went to what mated features in the world now than We just had a festival here in L.A., 
MARK: Disney worked in illustrated MARK: Busby Berkely? they called the Music Room, where they any other time before, also more in- which jammed the place every night. So 
fairy tales. JULES: That’s the name. These people broke it down, really, to its essential seg- dependent animators doing excellent the public knows. Look — the Museum 


of Modern Art in New York has been 
rugning BUGS BUNNY for the last three 
months, to incredible audiences. It goes 
into museums, universities, festivals. 

MARK: But no more short subjects when 
we go to see a feature at djpopular movie 
JULES: No, because the’major studios, 
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More of Jules’ continuity sketches from the ‘Nutcracker Suite'’ segment of FANTASIA. 


the salesmen who have to sell the fea- 
tures, don’t want to bother with the short 
subjects when they can sell a feature and 
make more money. In Japan, though, 
they're crazy about animated films, they 
go nuts over them. 

MARK: Will we ever get to see a feature 
length animation produced with the 
same quality as PINNOCHIO again? 
JULES: (Pause.) I think, the only studio 
who can do that kind of thing again 
would be Disney, or maybe a studio in 
Japan, if they would hire American per- 
sonnel to handle the story. Because the 
technical aspects of the Japanese studios 
are incredible — it’s unbelievable what 
they can do. But they don’t have the 
same touch that Americans have, the 
creative personality that’s palpable 
MARK: So if the American creators 
could get into the Japanese studios, the 
world might see another PINNOCHIO? 
JULES: No question about it. 

MARK: Because Disney no longer has 
the depth, the perspective that they used 
to? 

JULES: No, but that’s a question of the 
storyboard people. The storyboard 
would have to be done here, and the 
characters would have to be designed 
here. Then you can go to Japan to put 
se they have the pa- 
tience and the skill to draw it. Hungary 
is also exceptional, very good artists, and 
they’ve begun to get a sense of humor 
that the Europeans have lacked before. 
Their animation has been very heavy, 


political, but it's changing. Actually, it 
could even be done in this country, if 
a guy like Spielberg would put up the 
money — because the talent is here. 
MARK: Do Disney animated features 
still make money? 

JULES: They make money in the long 
run, but not compared to a live action 
film. But look at PINNOCHIO, BAMBI, 
or FANTASIA — they put them out now 
and people are lining up to get in. 
‘They're timeless. They still play at major 
movie houses all over the world. The 
most important consequence in putting 
together a feature animation is still the 
story — that’s the heart. 

: Anything else you'd like to dis- 


al in Hir 
the first animation festival in Asia. I was 
invited to be on the jury of selection. I 
represented America. There v 
by the name of Ranko Muniti 
goslavia, Antoinette Moses from En- 
gland, and two men from Tokyo. What 
was interesting was that none of us are 
cartoonists! This wasn’t planned, it just 
happened, and I think because of that 
it was probably the most meaningful fes- 
tival of its kind. You see, we didn’t care 
about funny or not funny, story or ab- 


stract, we felt that if the material was 
good, it was in. This would not have 
happened if they’d have had a group of 
cartoonists — no way. 99.5% of the car- 
toonists are locked into Bugs Bunny or 
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Mickey Mouse. So the important thing 
was to put the kind of films in front of 
the Japanese public that they had never 
seen before. They've all seen Disney, but 
not a lot of other stuff from America or 
Europe. So it was a healthy, wonderful 
festival. Until the judging — because 
they had six cartoonists do the judging 
Someone from Belgium, someone from 
Poland, someone from Tokyo, someone 
from Czechoslovakia — and the whole 
damn thing fell apart because there were 
some films that should ) at least got- 


ten honorable mention, ydfi know? Not 
first prize, or second, just honorable 
mention, but none of that happene@ be- 
cause of their narrow heads. At least the 
material presented to the public, 
though — they saw, and that’s the im: 
portant thing. But th aw noth- 
ing in the other films. This is the big 
problem with this medium — the ani- 
mators are locking it into a very small 
closet, and that's stupid. Because in fine 
arts you have your Michelangelo 
Leonardo, Rembrandt, but you also 
have Kandinsky, Picasso, Mondrian, 
you know what I mean? But the anima- 
tors don’t see that — they see Norman 
Rockwell, that’s the problem — they're 
making it smaller. At Hiroshima we tried 
to open it up, but the judges put it back 
into antiquty. Imagine if music would 
have stopped at Mozart? You would 


, hever have had Stravinsky. Or dance — 


you would never have had Merc 
ningham or Martha Graham 
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RICK: I don’t remember. It was a long 
time ago. 

JIM: And the day? 

RICK: I believe it was a Saturday. . .I 
could be mistaken. Anyway, a few 
weeks later they sent me to Savannah, 
Georgia, to live with my grandmother. 
JIM: When you were growing up did 
you read comic books? 

RICK: Mostly in the barber's, but 
when I was little, my grandmother 
used to read me the ‘‘funny pages.” 
When I learned to read, I liked 
DONALD DUCK. 

JIM: What else? 

RICK: All the ‘EC stuff. 

JIM: Were you drawing then? 
RICK: Since I was old enough to hold 
a crayon. 

JIM: What do you remember drawing? 
RICK: Frogmen, sharks... deep-sea 
divers, sharks...sunken treasure, 
shark skeletons, sharks. . . later on, I 
graduated to airplanes, sports cars and 
Sherman tanks. 

JIM: How did you start out? 

RICK: Well, usually I’d start with the 
diving helmet, and. ..oh, you mean 
“What got me started in the first 
place. . .?’’ Both my parents worked 
and being an only child gave me lots 
of free time since I didn’t have a little 
brother to beat up on. I used to draw 
on the cardboard that the laundry put 
inside my father’s shirts. 

JIM: What else were you doing around 
then. . . reading? 

RICK: When I was five or six we got 
a television. . .and 1 confined most of 
my drawing to school. 

JIM: And then when you were 19 you 
joined the Army? 
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RICK: Not quite. I got drafted. 

JIM: Were you still interested in art? 
RICK: Yes. ..I really got into tanks 
during that period. 

JIM: Were there any particular role 
models or artists that you emulated? 
RICK: I was and still am a great ad- 
mirer of Jack Davis’ work. 

JIM: Before we leave your childhood, 
what other kinds of things were you 
drawing? 

RICK: I had a real penchant for the 
grotesque. . .alien monsters, laughing 
skulls with the eyeballs still intact, 
hatchets in the process of chopping off 
fingers from a hand...that sort of 
stuff. When I was ten or eleven, six 
or seven boys in my class at school 
just ‘‘showed up’’ at our house one 
day wanting to see my room. In one 
particular “‘creative’’ period I had 
literally covered the walls of my room 
with this type of material. 

JIM: So nothing’s changed. 

RICK: Only the kids don’t come 
around so much anymore. 

JIM: Do you have any of those draw- 
ings left? 

RICK: No. I probably gave them all 
away or something. During that peri- 
od I was really into horror movies. I 
saw every one that came to town. I 
went to the movies every week. 
JIM: What attracted you? 

RICK: Looking back, I think it must've 
been the smell of popcorn. I guess I 
liked being scared. 

JIM: Did those films really scare you? 
RICK: I got my fifteen cents’ worth. 
JIM: So you were 19 and got drafted, 
but you wanted to be an artist. What 
happened? 
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RICK: In the service other guys were 
always asking me to draw pictures of 
their wives or girlfriends from these 
dog-eared photos they carried around 
in their wallets. When I wasn’t doing 
that, I was making things out of clay: 
JIM: What sort of things? 

RICK: Oh, you know. . . life-size fe- 
tuses. . .I even had one cast in bronze. 
That's it over there. (Motioning 
toward table.) 

JIM: I see...where were you. sta- 
tioned in the Army? 

RICK: I wasn’t one of those ‘‘baby- 
Killers,” if that’s what you think. I 
never left the states. White Sands Mis- 
sile Range. 

JIM: What was that like? 

RICK: Dry... very dry. We were in- 
volved in field-testing the Pershing 
missile. 

JIM: What did you do? 

RICK: I lit the fuse. 

JIM: How long were you in the Army 
and what was your rank? 

RICK: Three years and I was a first 
lieutenant. Honorable dis- 
charge. . .good conduct medal with 
oak leaf cluster. . . 

JIM: And when you got out what 
happened? 

RICK: Eisenhower died and I went 
back to school to study art. I studied 
drawing and painting at the Univer- 
sity of Georgia. 

JIM: How was the art department? 
RICK: They had an excellent faculty 
and seemed sufficiently committed to 
advocating a wide variety of artistic 
disciplines...they also had nude 
models, 

JIM: What were your plans? 
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RICK: I wanted to finish graduate 
school and get a job teaching in New 
York. 

JIM: And why didn’t you? 

RICK: I didn’t smoke a pipe or own 
any tweed jackets. 

JIM: When did you graduate? 
RICK: I graduated in ’72 and immedi- 
ately moved north to attend graduate 
school. I decided to delay starting 
graduate school for about six months 
with an auctioneer. I saved enough 
money to begin graduate school at 
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Pratt Institute in early 1973. 

JIM: What made you want to come to 
school in New York? 

RICK: I wanted to be close to the heart 
of the artistic community. 

JIM: Where did you live when you 
moved to New York? 

RICK: Brooklyn, on the fringe of Bed- 
Sty...has an ominous sound to 
it...Bed...Sty...that’s short of 
Bedford-Stuyvesant. 

JIM: Was this with money you’d 
saved up? 
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RICK: Right. Plus I got money from 
Uncle Sam on the G.I. Bill. 

JIM: How was the instruction at Pratt? 
RICK: In the graduate school you 
spend most of your time in the studio 
and the library. I came into the city, 
New York City, to go to museums and 
galleries as often as I could. 

JIM: Well, if Jack Abel were here, he’d 
tell you that Brooklyn is part of New 
York City and just because everyone 
in Brooklyn calls Manhattan, ‘‘The 
Gityost 
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RICK: | had my thesis exhibition in 
1974 — November 11, 1974...“A 
day that will live in infamy.”” Anyhow 
shortly before, I had begun working 
as an artist's lithographer at the Bob 
Blackburn Workshop, here in the city, 
I mean Manhattan. At the time they 
were located.on 23rd Street. Before 
that, I worked part-time for a‘design- 
er making tables and chairs in his stu- 
dio underneath the Brooklyn Bridge. 
His designs were constructed out of 
copper tubing and joined together 
with brass elbows and T’s. My job 
consisted mostly of grinding and 
polishing the metal parts before as- 
sembly. At the end of the day I’d be 
covered in brass filings and copper 
dust. My exposed skin areas turned 
green and stayed that way for weeks 
after I quit. 


JIM: What happened when you got 
out of Pratt? 

RICK: I became a taxi driver. I thought 
it would be a good way to learn my 
way around New York quick- 
ly...‘‘learn while you earn,” so to 
speak. 

JIM: What was that like, being a taxi 
driver? 

RICK: It's a form of Rushin’ Roulette. 
I worked at night when there was less 
traffic. You could make a little more 
money, but it was more dangerous. 
The cars go faster and there are all 
those substance-abusers out there try- 
ing to get’cha. Anytime you drive a 
car agressively a hundred miles every 
night through the streets of New York 
you're openin’ yourself up to a wide 
range of possibilities, many of which 
are less than pleasant. 

JIM: Like what was happening? Tell 
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Rick Parker — a letterer a‘‘head”’ of his time. 


me some stories. ‘ 
RICK: You get into arguments with 
people from all walks of life. I picked 
up this guy once. . .I was coming up 
6th Avenue one night when I spotted 
this guy frantically trying to hail a cab. 
Against my better judgement I pulled 
over and he got in the back seat. He 
immediately began saying ‘‘TAKE A 
RIGHT. TAKE A RIGHT.” I calmly 
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explained that there was no right turn 
allowed for several blocks. I made the 
first right turn I could and asked him 
again where he wanted to go. ‘‘Take 
me home, man..."’ he said, as if he 
gota real big kick out of himself. 1 was 
not "mused. I had some drunk pull 
that ‘one the previous week. ..but 
that’s another story. We were heading 
east alongside Washington Square 
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and he still hadn’t given me the des- 
tination. I asked him again where he 
wanted to go and he said ‘‘The Tin 
Palace, man. ..”’ which was located 
on the Bowery about 2nd Street. I was 
expecting some kind of hassle as we 
drove up and just as I drove up to the 
corner, this guy gets out of the cab and 
heads for the door of the bar. I put it 
in PARK and got out to go after him. 
“Hey, aren’t you forgettin’ somethin’? 
I asked. He hadn’t paid the fare, 
which was $1.65. He looked at me 
like I was crazy and said ‘‘What’re you 
talkin’ about? I bet you even-up co- 
min’ across town and YOU LOST." 
It was early ona Friday night, I wasn’t 
in the mood for any trouble so I told 
him to just pay the fare and let me get 
back to work. He opened up his 
wallet, took out a one dollar bill, and 
gave it to me. I said, ‘‘Look, the fare’s 
$1.65, gimme another dollar.”’ “I’ll 
match you for it,’’ he says. I took a 
deep breath and thought, “‘This guy 
is really asking for it.’ I asked him his 
name. He said his name was Larry. 
“Listen, Larry,” I said trying to sound 
as calm as possible, “‘I've got a lot of 
driving to do tonight so why don’t 
you pay up and let me get on with it?” 
He took out the other dollar and let 
it fall to the ground and said with a 
half-smile on his face ‘‘Pick it up. . .”’ 
I couldn’t believe this guy. The son- 
of-a-bitch had crossed over the line. 
I looked him right between the eyes 
and said “‘No. .. YOU pick it up.”’ Just 
to make sure he understood, I began 
coaxing his right arm gently but firm- 
ly toward the ground. I guess he 
must've been left-handed, ‘cause 
that’s when he hit me — right in the 
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mouth. I swung back as hard as I 
could, but he ducked back just in 
time. As he backed up and assumed 
a fighting stance, I thought to myself 
“I could kick this guy right in the 
balls. . ."’ I decided to kick him in the 
stomach instead. I made contact. As 
he doubled over, I grabbed him with 
both hands and ran about ten feet with 
him and slammed him into a parked 
car. I took a step back and kicked him 
in the side as hard as I could. As I was 
standing over this guy I suddenly real- 
ized there was a large crowd gathered 
in the barroom window. As I started 
back to the cab, I noticed this guy’s 
wallet lying on the ground so I picked 
it up and threw it as far down the 
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street as I could. He picked himself up 
and started to go after it. I jumped 
back in the taxi and put it in gear and 
stomped on the accelerator. At the last 
possible second, I screeched to a halt 
a foot from his face. ‘‘Next time, don’t 
mess with a taxi driver,” I advised 
him as I drove away. I never saw him 
again after that, but I still have’ the 
stretched and torn dollar bill around 
here somewhere. 

JIM: Was this before or after the movie 
TAXI DRIVER came out? 

RICK: ‘‘You talkin’ to me. . .?”’ It was 
1975. 

JIM; What is the most dangerous part 
of the job? 

RICK: Oddly enough, it’s not the peo- 
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ple you pick up. . .I tried not to pick 
up anyone with a gun. Actually, the 
most dangerous aspect is the other 
drivers. 

JIM: Other drivers in general, not 
other taxi drivers? 

RICK: No, not the other taxi drivers, 
they're predictable. The worst drivers 
in New York are the Wrecker Opera- 
tors. They’re the number one worst 
drivers in my book — with the possi- 
ble exception of People From New Jer- 
sey...they’re the ones to REALLY 
watch out for. 

JIM: What other strange things 
happened? 

RICK: Every day was different. Every 
day you could look forward to some 
type of confrontation. 

JIM: Did you ever pick up celebrities? 
RICK: I got stiffed once by Grace 
Jones. 

JIM: What was the biggest tip you ever 
got? 

RICK: I was coming down Broadway 
about 98th Street one night when I 
saw this lady with a suitcase stand- 
ing by the curb. Anytime you see 
someone with a suitcase, you think 
it’s going to be a long ride — like 
maybe to Florida or somewhere. Any- 
way, she was elderly, so I got out to 
help with the suitcase, but when I 
picked it up it was so light...I 
thought it was empty. She got in the 
back and I put the suitcase on the front 
seat next to me. When I asked her the 
destination, she said “Kennedy Air- 
port.’’ As we started the trip out to 
Kennedy, I said, ‘‘Where are you fly- 
ing to, tonight, ma’am?”’ ‘‘Won’t 
know 'til I get there,’’ was her reply. 
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This more than satisfied my desire for 
conversation, and spent the next 
twenty-five minutes or so in silence. 
As we arrived at Kennedy, we began 
passing all these signs that read, 
“‘Brannif, Gate 6, Pan Am, Gate 3...” 
so I asked her which airline terminal 
she wanted. She repeated ‘‘Kennedy 
Airport, Kennedy Airport.’’ (Laugh- 
ter.) We were obviously at the airport, 
as there were huge jets taxiing over 
the roadway. I thought to myself, “I'll 
take her to American Airlines. She 
was packed pretty light and I didn’t 
want to send her to India or anything. 
(Laughter.) So, I drove up to the 
American Airlines terminal, and this 
friendly guy in a uniform opened up 
her door and said just like in the com- 
mercial, ‘‘Welcome to American 
Airlines."’ I looked at the meter and 
the fare was thirteen dollars and 
change. Before I had a chance to say 
anything, she threw two twentys over 
the partition and was out of the cab. 
The guy in the uniform opened up the 
front door, grabbed her suitcase and 
I watched in disbelief as the two of 
them disappeared in the shuffle. I sat 
there for about two seconds with both 
the rear passenger door and the front 
passenger door wide open. Sudden- 
ly I knew exactly what to do. I cut the 
wheel hard left and stomped on the 
gas and both doors shut simultaneous- 
ly. I cruised out of the airport and onto 
the expressway back into Manhattan. 
That was the financial zenith of my 
stint as a taxi driver, it was all nick- 
els and dimes after that. 

JIM: When did you decide not to be 
a cab driver anymore? 
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RICK: After about a year, I cut back 
to working three nights a week and 
sort of backed out gracefully from the 
profession. 

JIM: When you were a taxi driver, 
how much time did you have to spend 
on your artwork? 

RICK: About an hour a day. 

JIM: How much could you get done 
in that short a time? 

RICK: Quite a lot, actually. That’s 
when I began using found objects, 
things I literally ‘‘picked up” around 
town. I got a surprising amount of 
work done that way. 

JIM: Well, Jim Shooter in the ‘‘Bull- 
pen Bulletin’’ told everyone about the 
Barking Dog Museum. How did you 
come up with the name? 

RICK: For the first few years it had no 
name. It was just a small space in 
which these unusual exhibits would 
appear. Whenever someone stopped 
to look, my dog would bark at them 
from the other side of the door. In 
1980, I decided that ‘the space need- 
ed a name so I began calling it the 
Barking Dog Museum. The name 
stuck. I even bought one of those signs 
with the little white letters on it, like 
they have in hotel lobbies. This ena- 
bled me to title each piece on display. 
The title often funtioned as a part of 
the piece. 

JIM: After you stopped driving a cab, 
how did you support yourself? 
RICK: I wanted to work at home in my 
spare time. I'd been to Marvel Comics 
in ’73 and met a few people up there. 
It seemed like a fun place to work. 
Crespi suggested that I get together 
some lettering samples and come 
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back. I came back four years later. 
JIM: When was the last time that you 
had read a comic book? 

RICK: I hadn’t read a comic book 
since about 1959, and when I got to 
Marvel I had never even heard of 
Spider-Man. Someone asked me if I 
was related to Peter Parker. I didn’t 
know what he was talking about. 
(Tapping on door. Opens door. Enter 
Amo and dogs.) 

JIM: We’re finally up to when he got 
to Marvel Comics. 

AMO: Oh, no. Did he tell you how he 
broke down in the Lincoln Tunnel? 
JIM: No. How did he break down in 
the Lincoln Tunnel? 
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AMO: Tell him how you broke down 
during rush hour. 

RICK: Gimme a break. . .when I first 
came to New York I drove up here 
from Georgia in my ’46 Ford pick-up 
truck. I had been having trouble with 
the engine overheating so when traffic 
stopped for about ten minutes in the 
Lincoln Tunnel, I cut the engine off 
to let it cool down. When the traffic 
started up again the engine wouldn’t, 
so there I was sitting in the tunnel 
blocking about five thousand cars, 
with everyone honking and cursing at 
me. 

AMO: And everything he owned was 
in the back of the truck. 
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RICK: I remember this one guy yelled 
at me as he passed by, ‘‘You’d have 
to be a hick from the sticks to pull a 
stunt like that.’’ I found out later that 
guy was Bob Camp. 

JIM: How’d you wind up working at 
Marvel? 

RICK: I saw an ad in the NEW YORK 
TIMES. I sent them my resume and 
they hired me. I started working with 
Danny Crespi and Jim Novak. Dan- 
ny did most of the cover lettering, 
while Jim and I took care of the in- 
sides. It was basically trying to match 
the various styles of all the other let- 
tergrs. There was John Costanza, Joe 
Rosen, Irving Watanabe, Tom Or- 
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zechowski, Bruce Patterson, Bob 
McCleod, Mike Royer and a few 
others. When things were slow, I 
practiced my lettering. I decided as a 
sample page I would copy the first 
page of Webster’s Dictionary, com- 
plete with the drawing of the aardvark 
and a multitude of different typefaces. 
Verpoorten was sufficiently im- 
pressed to assign me a freelance job 
— HULK #219. I just finished doing 
HULK #323, so that gives you an idea 
of how long ago this was. I worked on 
staff at Marvel for a year-and-a-half be- 
fore going freelance. I went over to 
Harvey Comics to see what kind of 
trouble I could get into over there. It 
just happened that they needed some- 
one, so I began lettering pages for 
them. 

JIM: What was that like? 

RICK: It was a smaller operation than 
Marvel — a family business. Joe Ros- 
en came in one day a week. There 
were artists and writers going in and 
out. 

JIM: Do you remember who they 
were? 

RICK: Let's see...Warren Kremer 
and Sid Jacobson. ..Lenny Herman 
was usually there stinking up the 
place with his cigar. ..Ernie Colon 
would sit in and draw stories at the 
office. Stan Kay, and some others I 
don’t remember drifted in and out. 
Ken Selig was in charge of striking up 
the production department with his 
cigar. Anyway, Joe Rosen was the 
only one I knew, but I ask you does 
anyone really KNOW Joe Rosen? Over 
at Marvel — 


JIM: Before we get away from Harvey 
— I want to know everything at Har- 
vey. What were you doing there, let- 
tering comic books or filtering the ci- 
gar smoke out of the air with your 
lungs? Was this a staff job? 

RICK: No, freelance. 

JIM: What was it like working there? 
RICK: Well. . .it was a GREAT loca- 
tion — they were in the Gulf and 
Western Building, right next to Cen- 
tral Park. At that time Marvel was lo- 
cated on Madison Avenue at 57th 
Street, so I could go to all the art 
galleries along 57th Street inbetween 
offices. The page size was large and 
the page rate was small, so you had 
to do about fifty pages a week to break 
even. 

JIM: What were the Harvey Brothers 
like? 

RICK: The name of their company 
should really have been HARVEY 
FOR BROTHERS. Alfred Harvey ran 
the place. Leon Harvey would sign 
the checks. Everyone’s check had to 
be personally signed by Leon before 
he could have it. I used to wait hours 
for Leon to sign my check. His favorite 
game was waiting until three minutes 
before the bank closed, You’d have to 
make a mad dash to the elevator and 
try to get it to the bank before it 
closed. The bank was in the basement 
of the building and had closed circuit 
television cameras. I swear Leon used 
to get his kicks watching the bank em- 
ployees locking the door in my face 
on his own private monitor. 

JIM: Were you still working at Mar- 
vel when you were at Harvey? 
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RICK: No. But I kept working for Har- 
vey after I went back to work full time 
for Marvel. I went back to work in the 
Bullpen and continued there for 
another four years. 

JIM: What was that like? 

RICK: Marvel had increased the num- 
ber of books they were publishing and 
there was lots to do. Jim Shooter had 
just become Editor-in-Chief. 

JIM: When you got back and were do- 
ing all this lettering were you spend- 
ing any time on your own work? 
RICK: I continued doing the assem- 
blages and exhibiting to the public. I 
had a big show in 1980. Some peo- 
ple from Marvel came down. 

JIM: What was your working sched- 
ule like? 

RICK: It was a regular nine to mid- 
night job. At five o’clock, when every- 
one else went home, I would stay at 
the office and continue working. 
Anna, the cleaning lady, used to turn 
out all the lights and lock the door and 
I'd have to find my way down the hall 
and out the back door in the dark. 
Eliot Brown would purposely leave 
things for me to trip over. I started car- 
ring a flashlight to work. 

JIM: Why were you working so much 
at that point? 

RICK: I neded the money. 

JIM: And somewhere along the line 
you got married? 

RICK: In 1982. 

JIM: What did Amo think of your 
work schedule? 

RICK: I guess she thought I was high- 
ly motivated. 

JIM: The actual lettering, what sort of 
discipline does that require? 

RICK: Lettering requires a high degree 
of skill and concentration to do it 
right. You have to spend long hours 
at the drawing board. It demands 
mastery over the materials. That's my 
feeling. Some people find lettering 
tedious. It’s more difficult than most 
people realize. 

JIM: Which kinds of jobs would you 
prefer to letter? 

RICK: My own stories, of course. 
JIM: When you were on staff, what 
were the good things and what were 
the bad things? 

RICK: Well, it was fun joking around 
with the other guys in the Bullpen. 
The bad part about the job was that 
you finally get tired of doing all those 
corrections. I prefer making my own 
mistakes and it’s nice to start out with 
a blank paper once in a while. 

JIM: When did you start doing STICK- 
MAN and how did that come about? 
RICK: Back in 1983, I worked on it in 
my spare time. The approach to draw- 
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“I had a penchant for the grotesque.” 
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ing fit nicely within the time I had to 
devote to the process. It was satisfy- 
ing to be doing something of my own 
for a change. 

JIM: But then you decided to ‘‘stick’’ 
with it. How did that develop? 
RICK: I started adding other charac- 
ters: MR. HAPPY, FATMAN, 
STINKY THE CLAM, PROFESSOR 
McNUTT and THE HUMAN SPOT. 
And at the end of the year I published 
a STICK MAN CALENDAR for 1984. 
JIM: Just to backtrack a bit, you did 
some comic strips based on a friend 
of yours? 

RICK: Right. GEORGE. I had been let- 
tering other people’s strips, and that 
format really appealed to me. I decid- 
ed to try something of my own and 
base it on a friend of mine, this in- 
teresting character I had known for 
years. That was five years ago and it 
was a couple of years before I did any- 
thing else, comically speaking. I did 
about a dozen of that particular strip. 
JIM: Going back to the lettering — 
what was the type of criticism or com- 
ments you would get from the people 
you had to work with? 

RICK: Well, I remember when I was 
just starting out I did an issue of the 
X-MEN, I don’t remember which one 
it was, but the script was by 
Claremont. I remember spacing every 
word out very carefully and really tak- 
ing extra pains to do a good job. Af- 
ter had turned it in I was amazed no 
one had made any comment what- 
soever. One day I saw Chris in the hall 
and asked him how he liked the let- 
tering. He said it was ‘“‘Okay.’’ I never 
asked anyone after that. Usually the 
criticism was along the lines of ‘‘let- 
ter smaller,’’ or ‘‘letter larger.’’ Most 
of the time it was “‘letter faster.”’ 
JIM: What was your approach to the 
lettering? Was it something you took 
pride in? 

RICK: I believe lettering is an artform. 
I think the lettering is related to the 
script in the same way inking is relat- 
ed to the pencilling. I think of letter- 
ing as a voice which is heard in the 
mind of the reader. I've tried to be the 
“Don Pardo”’ of lettering. 

JIM: I think a lot of people wanted to 
become artists or cartoonists or comic- 
book artists, and somehow they start- 
ed lettering and found that they could 
get work there. I know when I was go- 
ing to art school I hated lettering, but 
there are some letterers, I guess, who 
get a lot of creative satisfaction from 
the lettering itself. 

RICK: Balloon lettering is a technique 
requiring immense skill and concen- 
tration. It’s much more difficult than 


most people realize to become a real- 
ly ‘‘good letterer.’’ Designing titles 
and logos demand a different kind of 
skill and a greater sense of design, I 
suppose. Although it was never my 
ambition to become a letter per se, I 
do believe I've learned a lot from the 
experience. 
JIM: You’ve done lots of other things 
besides lettering. You've taken on all 
sorts of other assignments — tell me 
about some of them. 
RICK: Well, I’ve done front and back 
covers for MARVEL AGE. I’ve done 
illustrations and cartoons for trade 
magazines, billboards and subways. 
I've had my photographs published in 
the VILLAGE VOICE. I just finished 
something for CRACKED. 
JIM: Which comic strips are you let- 
tering now? 
RICK: RIP KIRBY and PRINCE VALI- 
ANT for King Features. ‘Wolff & 
Byrd, Counselors of the Macabre’’ by 
Batton Lash which appears weekly in 
the NATIONAL LAW JOURNAL. 
e- = 
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JIM: What were some of the questions 
that you were expecting me to ask? 
RICK: (Laughter.) I thought you were 
going to ask me how I got this scar. 
(Pulling up shirt.) 

JIM: Jesus. ..HOW DID. Oh, never 
mind...Well, I can ask you what 
your pet peeve is. 

RICK: My landlord won't allow me to 
have any pet peeves, 

JIM: Who's your favorite president? 
RICK: Jefferson Davis. 

JIM: And why is that? 

RICK: He was the only president we 
Southerners ever had. 

JIM: And what's your favorite letter? 
RICK: “‘X”’ Who'd read a comic book 
called the L-MEN? You won’t have 
room to put all of this in that little box. 
JIM: We have plenty of room. We’ll 
make the box bigger. 

RICK: Well, just leave it blank and let 
the readers put an ‘‘X”’ in it. Ask them 
to mail it to you and that way we’ll 
know if anyone really reads these 
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Back issues of AMAZING HEROES are inex- #40: Sun-Runners previewer 10: Blood of the Beast preview; full-color 


pensive, non-fattening, and have a long 
shelf life! Pick your favorite topic and you're 
sure to find it covered in one of our issues 
below! Order form on facing page! 


#1-3: SOLD OUT! 


#4: Preview of FRANK MILLER's Daredevil, 
with an original Miller DD cover! $2.50 


#5: Ka-Zar preview with BRENT ANDERSON 


cover; DITKO’s Spider-Man! $2.50 
#6: Moon Knight; SIENKIEWICZ cover pain- 
ting; history of the Doom Patrol! $2.50 


#7: GIL KANE Micronauts cover/interview; 
checking in with JAN DUURSEMA! $2.50 


#8: TH.U.N.D.E.R. Agents hero history by 
DAVID SINGER; FUJITAKE cover! $2.50 


#9: Captain Carrot preview; SCOTT SHAW! 


cover, Captain Action history! $2.50 
#10: Metal Men history, with TERRY AUSTIN 
cover! Plus the Swamp Thing! $2.50 


#14: Horror issue: Night Force preview, 
Swamp Thing history, COLAN:cover! $2.50 
#12: PAUL SMITH stars with a cover, inter- 
view, and sketchbook! $2.50 
#13: 100-page Star Wars issue with complete 
GOODWINMILLIAMSON story; original cover 
by KEVIN NOWLAN! 100 pages! $3.00 


#14: Camelot 3000 previewed; BOLLAND 


cover; Captain Marvel history. $2.50 
#15: KEITH GIFFEN Legion of Super-Heroes 
cover and interview! $2.50 


#16: New Mutants previewed; CLAREMONT 
interviewed; BOB McLEOD cover! $2.50 


#17; Wolverine and the Marvel killers; Super- 
girl cover by KEVIN NOWLAN! $2.50 


#18: Nexus spotlighted; special cover by 
STEVE RUDE! $2.50 


#19: E-Man interview with PASKO and 
STATON; Staton cover of the F-Men! $2.50 


#20: Amethyst preview, with ERNIE COLON 
cover; FRED HEMBECK interview! $2.50 


#21-22: SOLD OUT! 
#23: Crystar featured, with BLEVINS cover! 
Plus Challengers of the Unknown! $2.50 
#241 DNAgonts previewed, with MEUGNIOT 
cover; article on DD's women! $2. 

#25: MILLER's Ronin: Seca: 
plus: a complete Star Hawks tale! $3.50 
#26: GRAY MORROW's Edge of Chaos! 
Also, RON GOULART’s ‘40s heroes! $2.50 
#27: Batman issue! JIM APARO cover, MIKE 
BARR interview, Earth-2's Qatman! $2.50 
#28: Sword of the Atom preview with JAN 
STRNAD and cover artist GIL KANE! $2.50 
#29: HOWARD CHAYKIN’s American Flagg! 
previewed! Also: Alfalfa Flight! $2.50 
#30: Preview of Thriller, with original VON 
EEDEN cover! Also: J'onn J'onzz! $2.50 
#31: Big issue, with complete Star Hawks 
story and TOM SUTTON interview! $3.50 
#32: Somerset Holmes! Doc Doom history, 


and Spider-Woman! $2.50 
#33: Preview of First Comics’ Mars; conclu- 
sion of-Doom history! $2.50 


#34: Preview of never-issued Redeemer, with 
KUBERT cover! Plus Enemy Ace! $2.50 


#35: Inferior Five, with superior cover by 


NOWLAN; also, Jack Of Hearts! $2.50 
#36: ROY THOMAS on World War Il heroes, 
cover by MACHLAN/ORDWAY! $2.50 


#37: Rocketeer cover by and interview with 
DAVE STEVENS! Plus “Skyborne"! $2.50 
#38: WaRP issue, with WENDY PINI cover 
and WaRP article! 2.50 
#39: 1984 Preview issue! The beginning of 
a tradition—and still worth having! $4.00 


BRODERICK cover; Iron Man 


#41: Red K history, WAYNE BORING inter- 
view and cover, Superman movies! $2.50 


#42: Aardvark-Vanaheim issue, with J. 
QUAGMIRE interview and jam cover! $2.50 


#43: Warlock hero history & cosmic cover by 
WILLIE BLYBERG! “Skyborne” ends! $2.50 
#44: Alien Legion previewed, with cover by 
FRANK CIROCCO! $2.50 


#45: ED HANNIGAN interviewed, with great 
front cover inked by KLAUS JANSON!$2.50 


#46: An index to the Legion of Super-Heroes! 
Plus, Power Pack cover featured! $2.50 


#47: KIRBY's New Gods! Special embarrass- 
ing-cover-color-mistake issue! $2.50 


#48: Mr X previewed, with JAIME HER- 
NANDEZ cover! Also, the BiZaRIOs! $2.50 


#49: Dalgoda previewed, with DENNIS FUJI- 
TAKE cover! Also, Brazilian comics! $2.50 


#80: 148-page issue! PEREZ interview/cover; 
O'NEIL and BARR on Batman! $4.00 


#51: Continuity Comics, with MICHAEL 
GOLDEN cover! Atomic Knights! $2.50 


#52: British invasion issue, with BRIAN 
BOLLAND Judge Dredd cover! $2.50 


#53: BILL WILLINGHAM's The Elementals 
star, with original Willingham cover! $2.50 
#54-55: SOLD OUT! 

#56: Heroines! Carol Danvers history, Jonni 
Thunder preview, NOWLAN cover! $2.50 
#87: Starstruck preview, with KALUTA water- 
color cover! Power Man/lron Fist! $2.50 
#88: Badger and Nexus previewed, with 
cover by BUTLER. Also: Secret Six! $2.50 
#89: MIKE ZECK talks about Secret Wes, 
and provides a special cover! 

#60: Four MANTLO series alice ae 
LEONARDI/MIGNOLA/AUSTIN cover! $2.50 
#61: Groo the Wanderer preview, ARA- 
GONES cover, Silver Surfer history! $2.50 
#62: 1985 Preview issue! Even hotter than 
before! $4.00 
#63: BC. BOYER's Masked Man featured, 
with cover! Plus Golden Age Index! $2.50 
#64: Moon Knight: history, cover by CHRIS 
WARNER, preview of new series! $2.50 
#85:_Conan history, Black Dragon. and 
Solomon Kane, BOLTON cover! 
#66: Crisis on Infinite Earths, with cegeal 
GEORGE PEREZ cover! $2.50 

#67: JIM SHOOTER on Secret Wars II, with 
BUSCEMAJLEIALOHA cover! $2.50 
#68: Ambush Bug, DONALD SIMPSON, 
hoaxes, GIFFEN/AUSTIN cover! $2.50 
#69: MILLER interview, with Elektra/Batman 
cover! Phantom Stranger history! $2.50 
#70: Squadron Supreme previewed, with new 
cover by HALL and BEATTY! $2.50 
#74: SOLD OUT! 

#72: ENGLEHART's Hawkeye/Vision/Scariet 
Witch previewed; HOWELL cover! $2.50 
#73: Eternals preview and history, with SAL 
BUSCEMA/AL GORDON cover! $2.50 
#74: DAVE COCKRUM's Futurians pre- 
viewed, plus Supergirl eulogized! $2.50 
#75: CHRIS CLAREMONT interviewed; also, 


behind the scenes at Robotech! $3.50 
#76: The Hulk/Alpha Flight switch; cover by 
MIGNOLA and BYRNE! $2.75 
#77: Mc Monster preview; cover by GILBERT! 
LOEBS/BISSETTE/TOTLEBEN! $2.75 
#78: Preview of the new Outsiders; APARO 
cover; KITCHEN interview! $2.75 


#79: DC Challenge elucidated; CHUCK PAT 
TON on B'wana Beast! JLA part 2! $2.75 


cover!-Also: Omega, and Byrne's FF! $2.75 


#81: A preview of Scout, with a TIM TRUMAN 
cover! Plus a look at Atlas Comics! $2.75 


#62: Marvel's mutants indexed, the new Sun- 
Runners, “Small Press” debuts! $2.75 


#83: X-Factor preview; cover by GUICE & 
LAYTON, plus part 2 of mutants index!$2.75 


#84; The history of Batman, with a STEVE 
BISSETTE cover. Plus a look at Omac!$2.75 


#85: The history of Batman concludes, plus 
an interview with ALAN DAVIS! $2.75 


#86: Hawkmoon previewed, with KAYANAN 
cover, plus a Scarlet Witch history! $2.75 


#87: Previews of Electric Warrior and Lords 
of the Ultra Realm; BAIKIE cover! $2.75 


#88: CHAYKIN's Shadow previewed; a look 
at the new American Flagg! team! |" $2.75 


#89: Preview of Threat, Hawkman history, 
and an interview with JAN STRNAD. $2.75 


#90: Interview with BRUCE JONES, preview 
of The Comet Man, FUJITAKE cover. $2.75 


#91: Big post-Crisis issue, with PEREZ cover. 


Everything you wanted to know. $4.00 
#92: VALENTINO interview, look back at 
normalman, Dazzler history. $2.75 
#93: Demon issue, with history and MATT 
WAGNER interview/cover. $2.75 
#94: DONALD SIMPSON, TRINA ROBBINS, 
Unicorn isle, Deathiok, more! $2.75 


#95: Special all-Jonny Quest ish, with DOUG 
WILDEY interview, checklist, preview! $2.75 
#96: JOHN BYRNE’s Superman previewed! 
Plus a look at Supes’ “other” origins and 
more! $3.50 
#97: Previewing Watchmen, with loads of 
DAVE GIBBONS art! Plus ESPers! $2.75 
Preview Special #1: SCOTT McCLOUD 
cover! Read about the comics that came out 
—and some that didn't! $4.50 
Preview Special #2: Nexus cover by 
STEVE RUDE! Invaluable reference! $5.00 
Preview Special #3: DeSTEFANO ‘Mazing 
Man cover, previews of everything coming out 
in July-Dec. '86! (Coming in June) $5.00 
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stands, look no further— 
you’ve found it! 


Every two weeks, Amazing Heroes offers a cornucopia of special 
features and regular columns, of fact and opinion, of news and history, 


of art and text. -.of everything, in short, that makes a magazine fun to 


read! 


And now Amazing Heroes is better than ever—with added pages, 
added features, and a striking new look. Just look at some of the 


things you can find in every issue: 
@ In-depth INTERVIEWS with your favorite pros! 
@ Up-to-the-minute NEWS of the latest happenings! 


@ Abundantly illustrated PREVIEWS of new series and revamped old 


ones! 


®@ A handy COMING COMICS CHECKLIST, week by week, with scads 
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®@ Opinionated REVIEWS of the latest publications! 


@ SNEAK PEEKS at some of the exciting new comics series! 
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148-page whopper of a magazine that tells you everything you need to know about the half-year in comics! 
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Hot on the heels of AC's successful mini-series, FAZE ONE FAZERS, 
comes VENTURE. This new book heralds the arrival of three action 
packed features. 

First comes the return of one of our most requested heroes ... BOLT! 
The adventures of our ill-fated astronaut continue in new stories written 
by Bolt's original writer, Phil White, and boldly illustrated by the 
dynamic Erik Larsen. Jim Sanders Ill provides the inks on both the lead 
story and the cover (penciled by Pat Broderick) 

Next is a team of good looking super-types who have never gotten 
around to making up fancy names for themselves. You know, they just/do 
the bidding of the god ZEUS, disintegrate things, fly, control nature, jump 
back and forth between dimensions . . . but still they remain just good old 
Kevin, Stacey, Mike and Fiona. Oh, collectively they're known as THE 
ENFORCERS. In their initial outing (entitled “FURY”) they get in over 
their heads. This new series was created, written and penciled by Mark 
Propst of FEMFORCE fame. Inks by Jim Sanders Ill. It looks real good. 

Last, but not least, is the galactic warrior called ASTRON who teams 
up with TARA (of the FEMFORCE) to battle invaders from under the 
ground over in Khadafy-land. This one's written by Bill Black and illus- 
trated by June Brigman and Roy Richardson. 

As if all this isn't enough, you'll also find some VIC BRIDGES PIN- 
UPS in this premier issue! Don't miss VENTURE No. 1, a brand new 
series in full color, 36 pages, $1.75 from AC COMICS. Ships 
July/August, 1986. 
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CONTINUITY WITHDRAWL? 


Dear Dave, 

Why do all the letters in COMICS 
INTERVIEW start off with something 
along the lines of, ‘‘Gee, issue #26 
was the best yet!’’? Well, why ever 
it is, congratulations on a worthy 
follow-up to your big John Byrne 
issue. 

Pat O’Neil’s talk with Marv Wolf- 
man and Bob Greenberger, and those 
other kinetic DC staffers, answered a 
lot of the questions I’d had about CRI- 
SIS ON INFINITE EARTHS, so I can't 
thank you enough for having run it. 
Istill feel that the genesis behind CRI- 
SIS is a cheat — that a simple desire 
to clean up the DC continuity is hard- 
ly a justification for the destruction 
of that continuity — but thanks to this 
interview I now have a clearer under- 
standing of what went on behind the 
scenes. I'll give them their due, CRI- 
SIS is a helluva good story; and that, 
in the final analysis, is what’s really, 
important. 

I should-explain, I’m not a con- 
tinuity freak. Sure, it’s a nice thing 
to have, and when a Roy Thomas 
latches on to it the results can be sen- 
sational; but I’ve always maintained 
that the stories, the entertainment, is 
the primary concern, and if continui- 
ty or anything gets in the way of that 
then damn it and full speed ahead. 
The thing of it is this — what’s the 
payoff? They talk about how the com- 
plexity of the DC Universe was keep- 
ing new readers away from DC and 
how something had to be done about 
it, and I believe that was true. But 
what of the older readers who had no 
problems with the old continuity, 
kinked though it was, because of all 
the time already spent getting to 
know the old DC Universe and to 
whom it was special as it was — what 
do we get in return? Sure, it’s a damn 
good story, but what we’re getting in 
return for it is having to start all over 
again from scratch. I’ve no doubt that 
in the long run it will all prove to be 
worth it all, because I have faith in 
DC — but for the moment I’l] mourn 
the parallel Earths. They were special 
to me and I will miss them. (And Don 
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Thompson notwithstanding, I hope 
some of the fictional cities, other than 
Gotham and Metropolis, will 
survive.) 

And I think I'd better shut up about 
it now, ‘cause I don’t want to force 
Len Wein to come shoot me. (And I 
don’t see any reason why, if this new 
continuity should for some reason 
prove a mistake, there couldn’t be a 
CRISIS ON FINITE EARTH a few 
years down the line that could blow 
it all apart again. Think about it — 
heh heh heh!) 

Shel Dorf’s interview with Stan 
Drake is his best contribution to date, 
and — though for personal reasons 
I am loathe to admit it — was the 
highlight of this issue. What a joy it 
is, the insights this wonderful and 
perhaps slightly mad — maybe it has 
something to do with having been 
named Stan (chuckle) — man has 
given us about himself and his life! 
Tread this and my first instinct was 
to sit down and write a nasty letter 
to my local newspaper because it 
never carried THE HEART OF 
JULIET JONES — which is something 
I’mstill considering, if only to make 
a pitch for them to run 
DOONESBURY. 

Bill Chadwick's sit-down with 
Josh & Larry Jones was a pleasant 
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surprise, and another joy to read. I get 
a real kick out of it whenever you 
give over page-space to fans. Yeah, 
sure, vicariousness strikes — but I 
can’t help it, so keep 'em coming. As 
for the Joneses, I couldn’t disagree 
with them more about ‘‘the SUPER- 
MAN stuff’? — and taken together 
with the CRISIS interview aren’t 
those remarks curious? — but I can’t 
help but be in love with the whole 
idea of the ‘‘Jones Family Comics 
Universe."’ Granted, it isn’t an entire- 
ly original idea — but the extent to 
which they've taken it! And hey, let's 
not lose sight of the really important 
issue here, that this father and son 
have a great relationship. 

And then to the letters and another 
fine gallery. I was glad to see that 
Stephen Bissette took it upon himself 
to clear up Tom Yeates’ misleading 
statement in Cl #22 about Steve Per- 
ry, but I don’t think he went far 
enough. That particular statement 
has been bugging me ever since I first 
read_it. mean; even if what he said 
about Perry had been true, what's the 
point? Tom, if you're reading this, do 
you seriously believe that the meas- 
ure of talent is professional status? 
That would seem to be what you're 
saying. I mean, that certainly is a 
measure, but it is by no means the 
only one, and there’s nothing wrong 
with anyone anywheze, whatever 
their situation, bavingeprations 

The other thing fromfthe LOC that 
I want to bring up is this issue ofcen- 
sorship. Dave, you and T. M. Maple 
have been batting this about since, if 
memory serves, issue #19, and it is 
an important subject, a matter of great 
concern. Why have you allowed 
yourself to go off on a tangent? 
Enough of this ludicrous debate over 
“snuff” films and child pornogra- 
phy. I know T.M. keeps bringing it 
up, but your response to his letters 
have been damnably vague — forc- 
ing him to keep the matter open. 
State it in clear terms. ‘‘Snuff’’ films 
and child pornography cannot be 
dealt with through censorship be- 
cause they have nothing to do with 
“freedom of expression.’’ By their 
very nature they are illegal, or should 
be, and that is the way to deal with 
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them — not as an artform deserving 
to be censored and restricted but as 
a crime in need of obliteration. If 
there are gaps in the law through 
which that stuff can slip then let's 
close those gaps. Don’t censor it; 
make it criminal. Censorship would 
only dignify that crap by giving it ar- 
tistic or journalistic consideration 
and an implied right of existence. I 
don’t think any of us would want 
that. 

Now, if you still want to debate 
censorship then by all means go right 
ahead. I welcome it, if you’ll only 
deal with the real issues. T. M. asks 
whether some censorship is desira- 
ble, and even though the examples 
he cites are invalid — at least as far 
as I am concerned — the question it- 
self is a valid one. Ramsey Campbell 
(CI #22) spoke at length about the 
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offended him to handle it. Records 
and music videos, movies and tele- 
vision programs, schoolbooks and 
literary classics, they’ve all come un- 
der attack in recent years by people 
who question their contents. Obvi- 
ously, there are people who believe 
that some censorship is desirable, or 
at least the solution to their problems, 
and they are working for it and they 
are getting results. 

I happen to believe that censorship 
is wrong. I don’t know what the an- 
swer to the problem might be. I know 
only by what I’ve observed in this 
life, but that tells me that censorship 
is no solution. It doesn’t work. It ig- 
nores problems rather than dealing 
with them. It violates individuals’ 
rights to liberty and society’s right for 
truth. Worst of all it invalidates the 
very nature of humanity to dream and 
dwell fully in this universe we oc- 
cupy, and in all of those we don’t. 

Do you remember CATCH-22? Try 
this one out for size. People who 
would be censors don’t really know 
how to do the job, and people who 
really could do the job don’t want it. 

Darrel L. Boatz 
3885 Camelot Circle #203 
Decatur, IL 62526 
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